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INTRODUCTION 


N THE autumn of 1857 Dr. Joseph Harrington Trego left his home 
in Mercer county, Illinois, for a new residence in Linn county, 
Kansas. Because the southeastern part of Kansas territory was 
rough and unsettled, he left his wife and three little girls in Illinois 
until he could prepare a home for them in the new country. Earlier 


in the year he had selected a location at Sugar Mound, now Mound 
City, and had completed arrangements with Thomas Ellwood Smith 
and his brother, Edwin Smith—the Ell and Ed mentioned in the 
letters—to erect and operate a sawmill on Little Sugar creek. 

The townsite had been located in 1855 by David W. Cannon and 
Ebenezer Barnes, and was known as Sugar Mound because of its 
proximity to a mound of that name which lay a little to the east. 
An act of the territorial legislature of 1858 incorporating the Mound 
City Town Company was approved February 2, 1858, and there- 
after the town was called Mound City. Trego and the two Smiths 
were among the prominent men of the settlement. When the town 
company was first organized, in 1857, Trego became secretary and 
T. E. Smith was a trustee. Their mill was one of the important in- 
dustries of the community. Commencing operations near the end 
of December, 1857, it produced the lumber and shingles for the 
first frame buildings in Mound City. A store and post office belong- 
ing to Charles Barnes, the first president of the town company, was 
completed on January 30, 1858, and the first three frame houses, 
property of the sawmill proprietors, were finished in April and June. 

Trego was born at Pineville, Bucks county, Pa., on May 8, 1823, 
one of eleven children of Jacob and Letitia Trego. Although there 
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are some discrepancies in the accounts of his early life, it is known 
that he lived in Pennsylvania probably until 1843, when he moved 
to Illinois with other members of the family. They settled in Mer- 
cer county, where Trego farmed for three years before he went 
East to enter the medical school of Jefferson College in Philadel. 
phia. After graduating in March, 1849, he returned to Illinois to 
practice medicine at Willoby, near the town of Preemption. He 
was married on August 22, 1850, to Alice Mannington, whom he had 
met in 1849 when she was visiting an aunt in Mercer county. 

Although he was a practicing physician in Illinois, Trego never 
attempted to establish himself in his profession after coming to 
Kansas. His letters indicate that he was dissatisfied with a profes- 
sion that, in those days, involved so much inconvenience and left 
him little leisure time to spend with his family. At any rate, he was 
a doctor only by title in Mound City.* 

The following letters were written by Trego to his wife during 
the fall and winter of 1857-1858 while she was in Illinois and he in 
Kansas. They are part of a group of family letters which were pre- 
sented to the Historical Society in February, 1949, by Dr. Trego’s 
daughter, the late Mrs. Sara Trego Morse of Mound City. In pre- 
paring the letters for publication, passages containing only personal 
or family reference, and those lacking general interest, have been 
omitted. 

Tue Letters or 1857, 1858 


St Louis Sept 101TH /57 


We are yet in St Louis as you see but we start from here some 
time tomorrow. This is now sunday night, and I write you from, 
or in, one of the heavenward rooms in Barnum’s hotel. It is a 
very rainy night and we are very well content to stay indoors having 
had plenty of exercise, anxiety and hot weather to endure since 
our arrival. . . . The boat we came down on from the foot 
of the rapids, should have made her regular trip down to-day 
but was disabled in a storm which we encountred directly we left 
Keokuk. It blew so hard that the hurricane deck was loosend 
in many places and the roof over the Ladies cabin was partly blown 
overboard exposing the fine furniture to the beating rain as long 


1. Sources of information concerning Trego are: A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, 
History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), pp. 1108, 1110; A. Trego Shertzer, A 
Historical Account of the Trego Family (Baltimore, 1884), pp. 40, 47, 81, 82; Kansas City 
(Mo.) Journal, August 26, 1900; Mound City Torch of Liberty, July 20, 1905; Mound City 


Border Sentinel, 1864-1874, passim; letter of Theodore W. Morse to Edgar Langsdorf, Mound 


City, August 27, 1950. 
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as the shower lasted. The ladies were not exposed to it so long, 
as they proceeded toward the bow of the boat at a quicker step 
than would be considered dignified enough under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. .. . 

The Missouri river is low & we expect a rather tedious trip to 
Kansas City, but we will take along a supply of novels & peaches 
so it wont be so bad 

You must write me at 

Sugar Mound P. O. 
Linn Co 
K. T. 
very soon. Tell me all about the affairs at home &c. 
With much love to you 
J H Trego 
Monpay 4 O’cLock— 

Boat starts soon. We have been as busy as possible so far to day 
closing up our business & moving to boat. Have just received 
my med[icine]. chest. The boat got aground and was delayed 
untill the next [li]ne [?] boat came along to-day & pulled her off 
yesterday & to-day’s boat coming in together. A store house is on 
fire nearby which bids fair to be a big one yet. There was another 
exciting occurrence on board our boat. While we were at dinner 
a trunk was broken open in a room adjoining ours and several 
thousand dollars taken out. Family that is moving west—all they 
have in way of money— 

J H Trego 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON [SeEpT. 1857] on Boarp 
THE S[teaM]. Bloat]. J. H. Oglesby, Mis- 
sourI River 12 Mites BeLtow Kansas Crry— 
Dear ALICE 
Have been going to write all day but couldn’t get at it untill about 
the last chance that I can have on board this boat, & after we leave 
the boat it is probable we will find no more time or opportunity 
for letter writing untill we reach our destination, so I thot I would 
write you from this place, thinking it might be agreeable to have 
intelligence of our progress before we get entirely thro’ with our 
journey. We have made slow progress, very, in consequence of 
low water, and a boat so heavily laden that it has been difficult 
to keep her floating in daylight; having to tie up of nights. 
Many a stick we have had on the sand bars & many a snag has 
made the boat quiver & bound till I have been seriously concerned 
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about her safety, because if she had sprung a leak we would have 
been put the trouble and perhaps loss of getting our baggage off 
and obtaining passage on another craft. But we are within three 
hours of our stopping place & I have no doubt now but that we 
will be on land by sunset. The boat shakes so that I cannot write 
without making a rather old looking hand of it. There has been 
nothing of particular interest since we left St Louis. ; 
No more at present so good bye love until we get to Sugar Mound. 
With love to all I am 
Yours always 
Jo 
In Our Loc-Casin at SuGAR Mounp Oct 161TH/57 
My Dear WIFE 
I did not think I would have deferred writing you so long as this. 
It has been three weeks, and a few days over perhaps, since I wrote 
you from Kansas City,—the day of our departure from that 
place. ‘ 
We hired a teamster in Kansas C. to bring us and our luggage 
down to the Mound. We expected to stop, on the way, at public 
houses, as the road is an old military road leading to Fort Scott, 
consequently we made no preparation much for camping out; but 
in this we were disappointed, for the driver would stop every night 
on the open prairie so his mules could feed close to the wagon and 
our only chance for eating was to lay in a heavy dinner when ever 
we came to a cabin where we could get some,—there being no 
regular places for accomodating travellers on the route,—and go 
to bed—on the ground—without any supper. We had some coffee, 
mornings, & a few crackers would do us very well untill about noon 
of each day that we were on the way, when we either stopped at 
a cabin while the driver would go on to a feeding place or, if he 
was at a good pasture about noon and no cabin near we would go 
ahead and order a dinner which was always the same, fat 
pork corn-bread, fried butter and coffee, followed with peach pie 
without sweetening. We saw several farms where they had a great 
abundance of peaches. The road out from the river is on the state 
line and for nearly a days journey it is fenced all up on one side 
with old and well improved farms as far east as we could see, while 
to the right—in the territory, owned by Indians some of it—it is 
open, wild prairie. 
When we arrived at home we found the family yet in the house, 
but they began at once to pick up there plunder and move it into 
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the still smaller cabin that was first put up here to make the claim. 
It is not fit to live in only in good weather. They have since erected 
a new cabin on their claim, which we helped them lay up and 
which they are now living in. They are very clever folks and as 
pleasant as they can be, but they are of the “Hoosier” stripe and of 
course not company for us. They came from Missouri opposite the 
Ohio and are proslavery, but the subject has not [been] mentioned 
between us yet; we have it from free-state neighbors, and [from] 
seeing a slave to work for one of the family who lives on another 
claim. The brother of whom we bot this place has lived here longer, 
was present last summer during the war and this fall voted the free 
state ticket. 

We boarded for a week or two after our arrival, as our provisions 
had not yet arrived from St Louis when we left Kansas, tho’, as 
soon as we could get rested and Mr. Chidester had time to see 
around and conclude to take an interest in the town, he and I 
started, with a driver, back to Kansas [City], he to return home and 
I to buy a stove and other fixings to keep house with. It was the 
hardest job I ever had. In consequence of a rainy spell which 
came on after we started home with the load we were much longer 
on the road, and then the nights, oh dismal! We were wet all the 
time day & night and my boots were so tight on my feet after the 
first day’s walk in the mud that I was afraid to pull them off lest I 
could’nt get them on again. On a Sunday night, Oct 4th we were 
over taken by night on a prairie and as hard a rain as I ever saw 
about, the wind, too, blew hard all night which drove the wet 
thro the muslin cover of the wagon till the driver was nearly 
drowned. I fared better because I had the large buffalo robe 
around me with the hair side out which kept me from getting any 
wetter than I was by walking in the rain thro the day, which we 
were obliged to do all the time on account of the deep mud. There 
were two teams in company and the drivers had to each one hire 
teams to finish up their journey, there own teams being completely 
done for, soon after crossing the Marias des Cygnes, only about 
fifteen miles from home. Since that time we have had good 
weather, and warm, untill yesterday, which was a cold blustering 
day and this morning we had enough frost to nip pumpkin vines &c. 

We have our things arranged for living now & have been getting 
things ready to go on with the work. We made beadsteads by 
putting together some poles and swinging the fabric from the joice 
by means of ropes. This was to get our roost where the inhabitants 
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cant bore us with their company, and there are several large families ch 
hanging ‘round. Some day when I have time I think I will take a - 
sketch of the interior and send it along and, also, of the travellers ba 
and thier rigg as they appeared the day the teams gave out. We fv 
were out hunting one day since we have been here—often go into me 
the wood to shoot squirrils—and brot home a turkey. I prepared - 
it for cooking, and all right too, but the stuffing, which we couldn't = 
bu 
come, for want of bread It went very well and lasted us several 
days, but—but I guess I wont eat any more turkey this winter. We ” 
gathered some hops and if we had a little yeast to start with I think . 
I could make bread. Will get some when we go up to Kansas [City] . 





again after the Mill. When at Kansas [City] I bot a small wash | va 
tub & a washboard, and two flat irons, so we could do some of our ” 
washing. We tried it one day and done up a pile of socks, and ™ 
some towels, the shirts we concluded to leave awhile; since that we 
employed a neat kind of woman to do our washing for the winter. 
I think tho’ we will continue to wash towels & socks as we have to DE 
pay 10 cts a piece 


_ to 
SucaR Mounp, DECEMBER 5TH’ 1857 


My Dear WIFE h 
It is morning, four O'clock, and I have swept up a place before ™ 
the fire and swept the ashes and litter all into the fire so that it 





looks kind of comfortable around and before me. As to the appear- of 
ance of things back in the interior of the cabin I have nothing to say. the 
I am writing with a board in my lap that serves as a desk. We have thi 
a table but I can’t sit by that and be close to the fire. — 
We have had such bad weather ever since our arrival here that tray 
it has been quite discouraging. So much rain that we could not lite 
keep our work going along to advantage and about two weeks ago ate 
we had a real cold snap. The murcury getting down to 10° one wel 
morning that was an extreme, but many days it was 18 and 20° I 
scarcely thawing all day. All this week the weather has been good late 
enough, mostly warm, sunny days and some nights not cold enough ade 
to freeze any. Have had no snow to lay on the ground more than a _ 
few hours and all the stock is yet doing well on the low prairies vans 
there being plenty of grass that is some green yet. I say all the 7 
stock because I don’t know of one stable in the country and the ” | 
animals are necessarily exposed to the weather just as it comes chil 
along. _— 
pre 


Ell starts this morning for Kansas City &, if the boats are yet 
running, will go on to St Louis to bring up some machinery, the 
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chief of which is a corn mill which bids fair to be a very profitable 
investment as flour here is worth six dollars per hundred. We 
bought a lot when the machinery was brot down which we sold at 
five & quarter. There is a small affair for grinding corn, a few 
miles from here which has been doing as such mills generally do 
in a new country, taking enormous toll and selling meal high. They 
manage to get one third for toll and sell the meal at one dollar per 
bushel So the people are bound that we shall bring on a corn mill 
as we talked of doing. I find that I will have to close soon for there 
is so much stir and getting ready to start to the mill,—we have 
breakfast so as to get the hands off to work before sunrise having 
two miles to go,—and I want Ell to carry this to St Louis with him 
so you can get it direct. I will write again soon when I have more 
time and nobody to interrupt. 
I am as ever your affect husband 


SucaR Mounp Dec lltn_ 1857 
Dear LitrLe WIFE 
Ell came back . . . this evening; was not able to get 
to St Louis, or, at least, there was no prospect of getting back again, 
with freight and the fare down is enormous. The river is clear of 
ice but boatmen are afraid there might be some made suddenly. 

Since last Saturday, the weather has been warm enough, some 
of the time rainy like, tho’ not to stop work. Yesterday and to-day 
the sun shone very fine and warm, the murcury getting up from 36° 
this morning to 64° at noon; after noon it was much higher, but the 
sun could shine on the thermometer. The Indians, and all the old 
trappers and traders, agree in the opinion that we will have but 
little freezing this winter, if so, it will be nice enough for the grass 
is not all killed by the frost yet and animals continue to feed pretty 
well on it. ‘ 

During this last week, Ed and I have been down to the mill untill 
late of evenings, when we would come home tired and have a fire 
to make up and supper to get, which is often some bread and molas- 
ses— we get some bread baked in at the next door— and the 
same old tune “what fools we were to come out here to live this 
way with various accompaniments, such as ‘how nice it would be 
to have a clean room to sit down in,’ or ‘would’nt I like to have the 
children to talk to awhile,’ or ‘I'de give a pile of money if my wife 
was here instead of ten thousand miles off, and a great many other 
preposters exclamations, but we can’t help it. Time does hang 
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heavily and we dont expect it to do otherwise untill we can see our 
families again. ; 

There is to be a meeting to-day of the town company. We have 
not selected our locations in the city yet. We have been waiting 
for this meeting and I suppose we will make our selections soon 
and have the cellars dug for the houses. I hope to get a lot in 
among some trees near the mill and where we can see the creek 
from the windows and the falls too when the leaves are off which, 
in high water, is very fine. At present it is not much for the streams 
are only just a little affected by the rains which we have had. We 
are having a moveing today, but it is only a large log-crib to sleep 
in of nights when we don’t all want to walk home, which, with me 
would often be the case. 

We bought provisions in St Louis, on our way out intending to 
board our hands. We tried it but found it no go, and our own 
living now costs Ed and myself as much as it would to keep our 
families. Oh the waste and the very extrava[ga]nt use of coffee 
and sugar and Golden syrup at $1.30 per gal. Ed gets rampant 
once in a while because, he says, ‘what he has he worked for’ and 
I have resolved many times that when I can get out of this “baching 
it” I will provide only for my own table, and all those who like to 
eat sugar wet with very strong coffee, and syrup with cake crumbs 
in it may be at the whole expense of procuring them. 

Yesterday I was as busy as possible “clearing up,” and salting 
down some beef. We cant keep meat fresh but a few days. It 
was so warm yesterday that flies were about the house. 

I will mail one of our papers to-day (if I get to the office in time) 
for Walt that he may see the other side of the free-state party from 
what is represented in the Tribune. I regard it as a kind of mediator 
for the Southerners here who are in favor of and have voted to 
make Kansas a free-state, indirectly, that is, by voting the free-state 
ticket in October, but they would have their prejudices excited 
against any movement intended to benefit the niggers. They are 
in favor of a free state government from politic motives & not 
humane. Nearly all our neighbors are of that kind and they will 
probably do anything to resist the efforts of office seekers—as they 
regard them—from forcing slavery upon us, but to fight. They 
were all run out of the territory a year ago and running would be 
thier choice again. It makes some of them look pale to hear of 
danger of collisions and I’ve no doubt we would too if we were 
not so absorbed in business that we have not time to think enough 
about the matter to appreciate the danger. 
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A party of armed F[ree] S[tate] men passed by here two days 
since, on their way to a nest of pro-slavery scoundrels in Bourbon 
Co but thier business was not made public so we were left to con- 
jecture. The conclusion was that they intend to string up a man 
who has made himself particularly odious to the people of Lawrence 
and gone to old Ft. Scott for protection from those who would 
deal with him as the laws would direct if there was any law capable 
of directing. 

Well, I must go into the woods now and rake up some dry leaves 
to put into our bed; it has flattened down so that it is to much like 
laying on a pile of rails with only a quilt over them. EIl’s bed is 
no better at all and he is to tired to fix it any better so I expect 
he can just have it so as long as he has a mind to. I stop in the 
cabin this forenoon to help the teamster load the logs while the 
others are at the mill. After dinner I go down to the mill and if 
the mail has not passed will mail my letter to-day, otherwise it will 
not go untill Tuesday, the up mail being on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. 


Your devoted Husband 


SucaR Mounp Dec 21st 1857 
My Dear WIFE 

I shall adhere to the promise of writing every week, as closely 
as possible. We are exceedingly busy every day except Sundays, 
when we desist from work as the hands, some of them, and the 
people generally are Methodists or Baptists. 

Of evening I am often so tired that I cannot read more than a 
few minutes and writing is no go at all. Yesterday week I went 
out to shoot deer, wounded one and followed it so far that we—Ell 
was along—did not get back untill noon the next day. What a 
splendid prairie we saw, high mounds and broad valleys without 
a tree or house in sight all day, except at starting, and when we were 
returning home came in sight of timber on Big Sugar. We had 
set out fires as we went along and a night there was a big fire. 
We stopped at a cabin, at eight o'clock, for the night. It was warm 
enough to lie out but the ground was rather moist, without blankets 
to wrap up in. We were nearly as tired as tho’ we had been at work. 

Yesterday too I wanted to be at head-quarters to see and hear. 
You will have heard when this reaches you, no doubt, of the doings 
here and, as usual, much will be said that will proceed chiefly 
from some imaginative brains. I will try to give a little sketch 
of the matter as nigh the truth as anybody who will write for the 
papers. 
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There has been difficulty on the Little Osage all summer & fall 
between pro-slavery and free-state men, about claims, hogs &c 
The free-state men that were driven away a year ago, came back to 
their claims and found them, in many cases, occupied by Missourians 
who refused to give them up, and [their] hogs, [and] other stock 
being clean gone—which were in the timber [were] claimed by 
these Missourians. In short, there was continual bra[wls?] among 
them and the pro-slaves being the most numerous in this locality 
they could enforce the bogus laws and have things pre[tty] much 
their own way. The free-state men ‘wouldnt give it up’ and some 
of them are not the most peaceable kind of fellows either, and the 
disturbances encreased untill there was open war between them. 

They have a bogus court at Ft Scott and free-state men were 
brot before it for defending their rights and in every case beaten 
and court charges & law[y]Jers fees piled on so heavily that they 
were unable to pay so their property was seized and sold to Mis- 
sourians at nominal prices, and immediately driven away. I have 
talked with several who were stripped of every thing they had in 
that way. Free-state men from different parts went down there 
to assist them in there difficulties, the party, when all together, 
numbered fifty. They were attacked by the ruffians. The particu- 
lars of the attack, as I heard the ‘Boys’ tell it over and over again in 
their camp, was that the ruffians numbered about two hundred 
mounted men, while the Boys numbered but fifty and but few 
mounted. The ruffians came upon them and were about to sur- 
round them, to take them prisoners it was supposed, so fifteen 
of the Boys opened a fire upon them with Sharpe’s-rifles. The fire 
was returned but the commander being wounded he set up such a 
cry of ‘I’m shot I’m shot’ that the ruffians broke and run to a dis- 
tance of three fourths of a mile. Considering themselves at a safe 
distance they halted to take further council probably. So one of 
the boys got permission to try his skill with his rifle to see what he 
could effect. He fired and knocked a man off his horse. The man 
was gathered up as speedily as possible and the party got them- 
selves out of sight before they stopped again. The ruffians had three 
wounded, but none killed that has been heard of yet. The boys 
came off unscathed, tho one fellow narrowly escaped having a ball 
shot thro’ his body, the ball having struck his revolver which was 
under a belt, at his side. The boys then came up to the Mound 
here to await reinforcements as they knew that a still larger body 
of ruffians would be collected in the vicinity of the Fort. The in- 
tention of the boys is to go down there as soon as they are sufficiently 
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strong in numbers, and give the ruffians a sound drubbing, such a 
one as will make them keep the peace hereafter. 

[Addison] Danford and [R. B.] Mitchell, representatives from 
this county, came home last night in a great hurry having heard, 
while at Lecompton that Sugar Mound was about to be taken. The 
ruffians had become alarmed at the storm they had raised and sent 
up the most preposterous stories about the burning and pillaging 
that was being perpetrated by the Abolitionists, to induce the gov- 
ernor to send U. S. troops to their aid. Stanton? sent troops, too, 
to the fort with orders to protect the land office and other govern- 
ment property but not to interfere with the fight, for [he] said “if 
they want a fight let them have it out.” 

Last night some time it commenced snowing. I could feel it 
coming thro’ the roof into my face, it fell very light however and 
was no further inconvenience than the sensation produced, which 
was similar to being tormented by flies. To-day it has continued 
[to] fall nearly all the time and is yet snowing but the air is so 
warm yet that it does not collect any as I can see, it being just about 
enough on the ground to make good tracking of deer and turkeys 
We have not had the ground frozen for three weeks and many days 
the murcury has been up to 64° or there about. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 23RD . . . We moved to the mill yester- 
day. You may remember perhaps that our cabin in the woods is 
two miles from the creek, we sometimes had to walk it, frequently 
of late, and we got tired of the fun so we moved a corn crib down 
here and put our things into it, that is all that we could. It is a 
fact and no joke and we find it quite comfortable. It is 12 ft long 
and 9 ft wide; no floor but a kind of a door is reared up to keep the 
wolves from stealing our meat our bed is put up so high that we 
can sit under it and the stove close [is] up in a corner. 

You may wonder why we don’t make a house [of] boards. Well 
I never told you anything about the mill business I believe so I will 
do so now. In the first place the mill was late getting here, then 
the roads were very bad which made everything go slowly. It was 
so rainy that we could do almost nothing for a long time and it has 
only been within the last three weeks that we have made much 
progress. Besides all that we employed a man to build the mill who 
proved himself to be quite incompetent and while Ell was up to 
Kansas [City] I got out of all patience and gave him his walking 
papers, and forthwith hired two men both experienced in their line, 


2. Frederick P. Stanton was secretary, and twice acting governor, of Kansas territory 
from April 16 to December 21, 1857. 
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one an engineer, the other a preacher just from [Io]wa who is an 
excellent sawyer. I did not employ the latter one to preach, as | 
don’t know much about his experience in that line but in line of 
sawyer I meant. The weather is very fine again and we expect to 
start the machinery in two or three days. We would have made 
enough by sawing to have paid the expense of erecting the mill, 
easily, if these men had taken it in hand from the start. Ed and I 
worked at rebuilding for a week which was more than would have 
been required to do the work right in the first. We thought some 
queer words—out loud—most every day we were at it. 

I dont know how well you are posted in political news but I will 
give you the latest. The Freestate legislature when they met [at 
Lecompton, December 7-17, 1857,] repealed all the bogus laws. 
Made Gen Lane commander in Chief of the Territory with power 
to organize a militia and he has already done so. He is now here 
but what his intentions are we know not as he keeps, the troops 
even, in ignorance. Before he came down we could learn all about 
the movements of the army and the ruffians understood there plans 
as well as any body. We heard to-day that the bogus capital, 
Lecompton, is in ashes, but nothing of the why or wherefore. Sev- 
eral hundred men are encamped in the neighborhood and squads 
of horse-men are passing to and fro almost continually. Last Mon- 
day was the day to vote on the constitution which was framed by 
the proslavery-National-democrats. Have heard nothing of the re- 
sult, only know that the polls were not opened in this precinct. The 
legislature, elected by the people of Kansas, last October, have ap- 
pointed the 4th of January next to vote for or against that constitu- 
tion, all who have a right to vote will put in, that day. . . 3 


J °f 9 
——— SucAR Mounp JAN 2np 1858 


I have no news to tell you this time, I believe, unless it is that we 
have, at last, raised the steam and got our mill to working. 


Your affect. Husband 


SucaR Mounp JAN 9rH 1858 
My Dear WIFE 
Dont . . . let anything here trouble you in the least 
for I can assure you that the only trouble we have, now that the mill 
is doing business, is the vexation of housekeeping and that you 
know is, by no means, of a serious nature. 


8. The election on the Lecompton constitution occurred on Monday, December 21, 1857, 
and resulted as follows: for the constitution, with slavery, 6,226; for the constitution, 
without slavery, 569. It was reported that 2,720 illegal votes were cast in the election, at 
which the Free-State partisans abstained from voting. 
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As to the wars which I see are reported in the papers, if you dont 
feel any more concern about it than what we do, you wont loose a 
moment of sleep. . . . That there has been warlike demon- 
strations here, right in this place, I dont dispute, but I can say truly 
that there is no probability of the people here at Sugar Mound be- 
ing molested for two reasons There is no particular cause and if 
there was we are to many for them We have no fear so I hope you 
wont, and now for every thing that I can think of. We have done 
some washing with the creek water and find it soft. Are you not 
glad, its so handy too. We bought a bag full of apples, real nice 
ones for $1.25 per bushel. Plenty of them in the State [Missouri], 
within a days drive. : 

I have learned that there are nurseries over in the state where 
trees can be had at $1.50 per dozen,—we have a few on our claim, 
set out last spring—so much nearer than any point on the river that 
nobody in this county would ever go to the river for trees. Most 
every body has oxen and it requires eight days or more to make the 
trip. That is too long a time to be getting one load of trees when 
they can get them out of the nursery and be home in four days at 
most. I have no opportunity of knowing what chance there may 
be along the river but suppose that there may be good sale within 
twenty or twenty five miles and probably much farther in the 
direction of Lawrence. They would, however, have to be shipped 
in the fall as they could not be sent to the territory before the season 
would be too far advanced. That however is a matter of 
opinion. ° 

We were so late getting the mill to running that we have given 
up the building of houses this winter. We are engaged in putting 
a two story building over the mill seventy feet long and twenty six 
wide at one end with an ofsett over the boiler making it about thirty 
four feet at the other end. It will keep us all winter, save time 
enough to build something to move into next spring, before we 
start home. A good stable will do for a few weeks I guess, rather 
than wait here to build a house. 

Love to the children and Kiss them for me. Husband 


SucaR Mowunp, JAN 18rTn, 1858 
My Dear! Wire 
Last Saturday was my day to write you but I was prevented from 
getting a letter in the mail that day, by our work which was going 
on furiously all day, and then I was so tired of nights that I went to 
roost immediately after supper and, besides, last week was my week 
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to get the meals. This week and next I will be out and can have 
time, of evenings, to read some before supper and when not too 
tired can put in an hour or two after tea. Oh dear! how tired I am 
of keeping ‘bach’ Nothing but the interest I feel in seeing the work 
going on, enables me to stand it now. To-day I have been riding 
all day partly on business connected with the mill and partly to get 
signers to three road petitions, for roads branching off from Mound 
City. 

The weather is delightful, 55° to-day, warm sun, I enjoyed the 
ride very much untill after noon when I began to tire of it. We 
don’t perform much hard labor, it is more care and anxiety than of 
physical labor; we hire most of that done. We can saw 4000 ft of 
lumber a day. We have not worked any after night yet. If we 
were only living together here now I should like the business very 
well. I think it will be much pleasanter than either riding around 
thro’ hot sun or cold winds, rough roads and muddy roads, rainy 
days and dark nights to peddle pills, or to raise crops and have to 
watch them so much to keep them from being destroyed and then 
to scarcely get enough for them to pay expenses. It will be 
pleasant too to be near enough to places of public gathering to go 
without riding several miles in the dark, over a rough or muddy 
road, and to call on the neighbors too of an afternoon. ‘ 

Maria ‘* had better keep in the notion of coming here. There is 
no question about the school if she wants to teach. There is a 
school house here but no school this winter. I have not heard of 
any one who could be had to teach a school, who is capable. Ed 
expressed himself as being very well pleased that Maria purposed 
coming here, so that his boys could go to school. That was on our 
way out, last fall. 

Now my dear wife you must excuse me for another week for my 
back aches, and, if I aint sleepy now, I will be in the morning at 
getting up time— Your loving Husband 


SucaR Mounp JAN 24TH 1858 

My Dear WIFE 

We have had a pretty heavy rain since dark, last (Saturday) 
evening. It ceased to-day about three or four oclock. The creek 
is pretty well up and the Falls are making a stunning noise. After 
the rain, we went up to see how it looked. We tarried there untill 
night gazing upon the, seemingly, angry flood, with mingled feel- 

4. Maria Mannington, sister of Alice Trego. Maria came to Mound City in 1858 and 


was married that year to J. S. Atkinson. This was the first marriage to take place in Mound 
City—Andreas-Cutler, op cit., p. 1108. 
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ings of awe and admiration. Last night, during the thunder storm, 
there was but very little admiration of it (the storm) expressed and 
no awe as it takes reverence to make up that feeling. The expres- 
sions were a kind that indicated a different state of feeling when 
the warm rain began to spatter all over our berth. We have a very 
great deal of work to do and see after, our mill is not raised yet, 
that is, the house part, and we are exposed to the weather so much 
that it is a great disadvantage. Some days the wind blows the belt 
off, and saw-dust in our eyes so we can scarcely see; other days it 
rains and that, of course, puts a stop to the work entirely. But we 
are hopeful yet. With good weather as we have had we can have 
the mill building done in two weeks, and in two more we can have 
our houses so they will do to live in next spring, untill we can finish 
them up on our return with families, if we can find them again. 

Rainy weather will begin in a few weeks and we must have the 
mill sheltered before that time or we can do nothing at all. 

Ed and self are bound to start just as soon as we can possibly get 
our buildings so they will do to live in, after we are done working 
on the mill. If there will be no delays, we can be off yet, by the 
first of March, we may not, however, for two or three weeks later. 
We have been wanting, all winter, to go to the Neosho to get some 
robes of the Indians, and a pair of ponies, we see no chance to get 
away and I fear it will be a failure. I would much rather ride across 
the country part of the way home than be at the expense of going 
all the way to St Louis. 

Frmay 28ru [29rH]—You see I did not get my letter off the first 
of the week, the reason is, that the mail was stopped by high water, 
having no bridges over the streams yet, and it was brot down to-day 
for the first [time] since last Friday. Now I must drop it in the 
office before the mail returns to-morrow for I’ve no doubt you are 
as anxious to see a letter about every week as I am. y 

We had a hearty laugh over the Advertiser’s account of a collision 
between the U. S. troops and those of Kansas. The fellow that got 
up that and some other Kansas yarns must have some of the stuff 
in his composition, that novel writers are made of. 

Well, there is nothing like telling something stunning when the 
design of it is to produce a sensation. That fuss was all over and 
would have been forgotten but for the huge waves that roll back 
upon us in the shape of newspaper accounts swelled by every blow 
of letter writers for the papers. Before you get thro’ with that job 
we will have another, worse yet, perhaps. I hope at any rate it will 
result, this time, in the destruction of Fort Scott. We had a town 
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meeting to-day The prospects for Mound City are indeed very 
flattering. The probabilities are favourable for its becoming the 
county seat and the Rail road from St Louis to Jefferson City, will, 
when extended on thro’ the Territory, pass thro this valley and if 
Mound City can get to be somebody in two or three years, there is 
no reason why the R. R. should not pass thro its boundaries. 
Your devoted Husband 

Sunpay Eveninc [January 31]—My love, I hope you will excuse 
my failure to drop this letter in the Office yesterday. It was not 
neglect but the being absent on business until it was too late. 

I learned yesterday that the mail, on that day of the week, 

only goes to the end of our carriers route only a few miles, where it 
lays over untill the next Tuesday, so you see it will be not more 
than a day later at any rate. After this I will send my letters off in 
Tuesday’s mail. Now I wish to send you news in advance of all the 
papers if the telegraph dont beat me, but they will have to wait 
untill the occurrance takes place, before they can send while I will 
guess what is to happen. The Bourbon County Banditti have been 
committing more robberies upon the settlers in that region and seem 
determined to have everything they can possibly make use of. They 
are allowed to do so because the pro slaveryites think they will 
drive away all Free State men by so doing. Such being the case 
there is no law to punish the theives. They even attempted to hang 
one man because he would not go away. The man is here at the 
Mound now. Captain [James] Montgomery was here this evening 
telling about the affair but I did not learn how the man escaped 
from the ruffians, but Montgomery told us that several Companies, 
his among the number, are in readiness to march upon Fort Scott 
to-morrow, for the purpose of destroying the place, scattering the 
band and perhaps to hang up the leaders of it to prevent them from 
making similar nests anywhere else. ; 

To be read last—The news which I referred to was the burning 
of Fort Scott. It aint done yet but will be I suppose, so you see, 
you get the news earlier than any body else) 


Mounp Crry Fes IltTH 1858 
My Dear WIFE 
To-morrow we raise the mill house. It will be a big 
job and all the help we can get will be required. It is cold this 
evening, raw east wind blowing into our pa[r]lor so that I feel 
like forsaking it and going up stairs to bed— Will write more 
tomorrow evening. Since writing the foregoing I concluded to 
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let this go by the board and write another, which I did this morning. 
Now am not satisfied with it either so I have concluded— just 
as Ed is getting ready to go to the office— that I will send both I 
have only time to say that the freestate party—according to report 
of a messenger just in—have taken Fort Scott, without any fighting 
as the villians fled to save their bacon. There was some kind of 
treaty entered into about the future conduct of the people there 
which I consider of very little importance but a good deal of the 
stolen property was returned to the owners, however and promises 
enough for the forthcoming of some horses which the thieves took 
away with them. The day is very fine, snow is melting and E wants 
to go now to the office before the male [?] arrives so goodby again 
Your loving husband 


Mowunp Crry Fes 131 [1858] 
My Dear WIFE 

We raised our mill yesterday and got thro’ without acci- 
dent tho’ we very narrowly escaped having the chimney fall by the 
breaking of a guy rod caused by trying to lift a guy, on the opposite 
side from the break, to allow a part of the frame to pass under it 
as they were raising. Before we got thro’ it commenced snowing 
furiously and continued on after dark. This morning the snow is 
5 inches deep. The first snow we have had worth calling a snow. 
Now I have about filled this up, so good by again for another week 

Your aff husband 


Mowunp Ciry Fes 28TH 1858 


|? 2 oe 
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BRENwEE MEV WEF SLY 
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My Dear Wire 

Now I expect that by the time you get this you will think it has 
been a long spell since you received the preceeding one, and it 
has been two weeks now since I wrote you. 

The reason of that is that I have been off a week, cruising around 
Went down into the Osage Nation, whilst we were out, to buy 
ponies, but we did not get any because the Indians wont sell them 
when thin in flesh. No matter what price is offered, they cant be 
made to believe but that the person making the offer would give 
more for the pony after he fattens up in the Spring. We were 
some little disappointed in not getting ponies, but we had a pretty 
good trip of it and saw a great deal of fine prairie and fine timber 
which will soon be open for settlement, at least we were told by 
Indian traders, agents &c in the nation, that a treaty was likely to 
be effected this spring with that tribe. Ed and one of our hands 
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and myself, with a driver to take us, constituted the company. The 
first evening out we encamped on the Little Osage river, where | 
shot a wild cat out of a tree near the woodchopper’s cabin which 
we went into to cook our supper. The cat was run out from under 
the floor of the cabin by the dogs. The next day our road lay across 
a large prairie where we saw nothing all day but wolves and one 
flock of deer. At sunset we came within sight of a house. We tried 
to get on to Cofachique,® on the Neosho, but failed to reach it, tho’ 
it was but four miles distant. We encamped on the prairie. The 
day had been perfectly clear and the sun was shining too hot to feel 
comfortable. We regarded it as prognostic of storm but did not 
think it would come on so suddenly as it did and with such violence 
too. We were too conscious that we were exposed, in the after part 
of the night to a perfect gale of wind, cold and raining, which 
covered every thing with sleet, and before day it turned to snow. 
When light enough to see, we started for the town, the snow flying 
so thick that we could see but a few rods ahead but were soon en- 
abled to make our way without difficulty, but the fences. It was 
very cold and we stopped at the hotel,—the only building in the 
place capable of accomodating us—and made ourselves at home 
untill the next (Monday) morning. The house, up stairs, was full 
of snow as was every building in the town. While we were stopping 
there, a family came up from the Virdegris, where they moved last 
fall. The family consisted of a woman and several children who 
were left alone some weeks ago by the man who went away for the 
ostensible purpose of getting provisions, of which they were sadly 
in need, and they have heard nothing from him since. He is an 
inebriate. The family were suffering from want of food and cloth- 
ing. Fortunately summer is near by when they wont need much 
only in the eating line. The villagers furnished them with a house 
and provisions and, being invited to contribute something we fur- 
nished each of the little chaps with a pair of shoes. 

On Monday morning it was very cold but the sun came out clear 
and having the wind to our backs we had a pleasant drive of it. 
Night came on long before we arrived at a stopping place, but a 
team was just ahead of us and we followed their track, the only one 
to be seen since the snow. It is very seldom that wagons are seen 
so far down among the Indians. We arrived at the post of a trader 
about 9 o'clock and put up their for the night. A village of several 

5. Cofachique, Allen county, was established in 1855 about two miles southwest of 


present Iola. It was the county seat from 1855 to 1858, and soon thereafter the townsite 
was abandoned. 
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hundred Indians is close by the post. Many of them were in the 
eating house where we got our suppers. there is no white woman 
here. The trader has a very respectable looking squaw in his part 
of the establishment and a slave to wait upon her. In the kitchen 
there was another squaw who done the cooking for the trader and 
his assistants and any one who might chance to be travelling that 
way as was our case. I had a tolerably good bed, the rest rolled 
themselves up in buffalo robes and slept on the floor. The team 
which open[ed] the way for us so far, also stopped here, the men 
were on a trading expedition and had a lot of prints and jewelry. 
We played euchre untill midnight, the only time I have played since 
coming into the territory. In the morning we went to the Indian 
village, the wigwams made of buffalo skins, and took a look around 
at the fashions. Ed and I were objects of great curiousity to the 
grown people because of our unmutilated beards being covered 
with a good coating of frost, the morning being very still and frosty, 
But the worst of it was that when I went into a wigwam where 
there was a lot of children they all began to scream and dodged out 
like frightened cats as soon as I was far enough inside to leave 
room for them to pass out behind me. One little fellow, who, no 
doubt, told the rest that he wasn’t afraid, came back and lifted the 
robe which hung over the entrance was coming in all so fast but 
he gave a yell and “pop went the weasel” I regreted very much 
that I had no trinkets to give them but I told an Indian who could 
speak English that I expected to be down there again before they 
started on their summers hunt and would bring the little fellows 
some presents, to make friends with them. We saw a buffalo here, 
that has been tamed. Our travels to-day were thro’ the country 
where the Indians have erected their wigwams in considerable 
numbers from a dozen to twenty together and these villages a few 
miles apart. We arrived at the Osage Mission ® by the middle of 
the afternoon and having gone about as far south as we wanted to 
this time we started home by the way of Fort Scott, and got far 
enough out to find a first rate camping ground without fear of hav- 
ing anything stolen from us by the Indians. The next day we 
started early and traveled towards home as far as we could; in- 
tended to get into Ft Scott and have a good supper and beds to 
sleep in but could not possibly do it. Went in before breakfast the 
next morning tho not untill breakfast was over at the hotels. After 

6. The Osage Catholic Mission, at present St. Paul, Neosho county, was founded in 


1847 as a mission and school for the Osage Indians living along the Neosho and Verdigris 
rivers. 
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breakfast we took a look around town, went to see a new steam 
mill—same make as ours—that was only started the day before. | 
have seen five mills besides ours and only one of them is equal to it, 
that one is no better only in the management of the saw, which is 
done by one of the owners who understands a saw better than any 
man we can hire in the territory. The town of Ft. Scott is handsome 
the houses being all large and built hotel fashion. It was used by 
the U. S. troops as a boarding place when not required to be on 
duty. The buildings are arranged in a square with a fine Plaza 
inside planted with trees which are of probably eighteen years 
growth, the broad steps from the second story varanda of each 
house toward the open square or plaza and a fine well under a clump 
of trees, with a tasteful structure over it supported by six round 
pillars. We were in to much of a hurry to get home or we could 
have seen the U. S. troops come in there that day, they having been 
sent there again to prevent the freestate men from destroying the 
town. If we had been two days later in getting along we might 
not have been allowed to go & come without some trouble as the 
free state men are collecting in considerable numbers, with canon, 
determined to make them give up the theives that are harbored 
there or destroy the town. Every house in it would cost $3000, in 
Illinois. Much more than that here. We arrived at Sugar Mound 
very late at night, having stopped at the Fort some two or three 
hours—Well I have filled up my paper with an account of my trip, 
I see, and as there is no news or anything else of special interest I 
will let it go at that. . . . Good bye my dear wife and all the 
love to you which I am capable of bestowing on the best of good 
women is yours— Husband 


[Part Two—the Letters of 1861, 1862—Will Appear in the 
August, 1951, Issue] 
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The Kansas Senators and the Re-election 
of Lincoln 


WILLIAM FRANK ZORNOW 


[* THE presidential election of 1864 the two Republican senators 
from Kansas found themselves supporting rival candidates for 
their party’s nomination. James H. Lane cast his lot with the in- 
cumbent, Abraham Lincoln, who was seeking a second term; while 
Samuel Clarke Pomeroy joined the chief executive’s opponents who 
were attempting to nominate Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
Portland Chase. 

The Republican, or Union party as it had been called since 1862, 
was sharply divided during most of the war period over the per- 
plexing problems of emancipation and reconstruction. Lincoln 
represented a moderate wing of the party which believed that the 
restoration of the Union was the paramount aim of the war. Re- 
garding the institution of slavery, they preferred gradual, com- 
pensated emancipation, followed, perhaps, by colonization. They 
agreed that slavery was morally wrong, but they steadfastly refused 
to tamper with it unless its abolition would directly influence the 
salvation of the Union. Toward the erring Southerners they were 
inclined to be governed by a policy of moderation and tolerance. 
Lincoln had charted the course for this group on December 8, 1863, 
in his message to congress, when he reaffirmed his adherence to the 
emancipation proclamation, but offered a pardon to nearly all the 
persons in the seceding states who would take an oath of loyalty to 
the constitution, congressional acts, and the said proclamation. 
He further declared that when ten percent of the number of voters 
in 1860 in any of the Southern states had taken an oath of loyalty, 
they could set up a state government and receive his executive 
recognition.? 

These policies, as set forth in the proclamation, and the policies 
of reconstruction, as outlined in the congressional message, were 
unacceptable to a group within the party known as the “radicals.” 
This wing was led by Senators Benjamin Wade of Ohio, Charles 


Sumner of Massachusetts, Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, and 


_ Dr. Wiri1aM Frank Zornow is an instructor of history at Washburn Municipal Univer- 
sity, Topeka. 


1. Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 88 Cong., 1 Sess. (1863-1864), pp. 1-4. 
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Rep. Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania. They felt that slavery 
was the fundamental cause of the war, and they regarded the 
emancipation proclamation in the light of a promise rather than a 
fulfillment. Nothing short of immediate emancipation would 
satisfy them. (They did not seem to understand that such a step 
was impossible until the Confederate armies were broken.) They 
also insisted upon the confiscation of so-called “rebel” property, and 
the employment of Negro troops. As part of their long-range pro- 
gram they favored the enfranchisement and social equalization of 
the Negroes in the hope that by these means Republican politicial 
and economic control could be saddled upon the South after the 
war. Few humanitarian impulses animated these men; their main 
inspiration came from a blind, unbending partisanship and a desire 
for repression. These unenlightened policies were destined to bear 
fruit in the tragic years of reconstruction. 

Both Lane and Pomeroy were self-styled members of this radical 
faction of the party. Lane, in a speech before the senate in July, 
1862, defined what he understood radicalism to be: 

If to oppose the using of American volunteers for the protection of rebel 
property; if to favor the confiscation of rebel property constitutes radicalism, 
then, Mr. President, I am a radical. If opposing the use of American soldiers 
for the return of fugitive slaves to rebel masters; if opposition to the policy 
of driving from our lines the loyal men of the rebellious States because of 
their color renders me an abolitionist, then, Mr. President, I am one. Radical 
and abolitionist, Mr. President, I say crush out this rebellion, even if human 
slavery should perish in the land.? 

Pomeroy had similar views, but they differed widely on the merits 
of the Persident and on his capacity for carrying out such a program. 
Lane always maintained that Lincoln was at heart a radical too; 
a view with which Pomeroy took a most decided exception.* In 
Pomeroy’s opinion, the man who had the talent and inclination to 
administer the radical program was Salmon Chase, and the senator 
became chairman of a committee which was organized to advance 
the presidential aspirations of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Lane-Pomeroy feud over the merits of Abraham Lincoln was symp- 
tomatic of conditions generally within the Republican-Union party. 

Salmon Chase had been working since 1862 for the purpose of 
presenting his name for the presidential nomination. In this work 
he was ably assisted by a large following within the Treasury De- 
partment, for his agents were most active in his behalf, although 


2. Congressional Globe, 87 Cong., 2 Sess. (1861-1862), Pt. 4, p. 3151. 


8. Wendell H. Stephenson, “The | or nag Career of General James H. Lane,” in Pub- 
lications of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, v. 3 (1930), p. 143. 
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Chase always steadfastly maintained that he never made use of 
his treasury patronage to erect a machine for himself. Chase was 
on intimate terms with most of the radical leaders in 1863, and he 
supported many of them during the state elections of that year in 
the hope that they would reciprocate his kindness in 1864. He 
worked hard to gain the support of powerful financial leaders 
throughout the nation, and once again his position in the Treasury 
Department was of great help in winning him the friendship of 
this group. Through his agents he sought to gain the assistance 
of the most powerful newspaper editors and publishers, such as 
Horace Greeley, James G. Bennett, Joseph Medill and John Forney; 
and he also tried to win the support of the influential Union League 
of America which boasted a membership of 700,000. 

The climax to all of Chase’s efforts came when a group of his 
friends called an organizational meeting on December 9, 1863, in 
Washington for the purpose of erecting a national and some state 
committees to work for his nomination.’ This first Chase advisory 
committee, which drew most of its membership from the secretary's 
own state, Ohio, proved to be a very nebulous affair, but within 
a few weeks its membership was expanded and it became a per- 
manent organization. It finally became known as the Republican 
national executive committee, and Sen. Samuel Pomeroy was made 
chairman. 

Pomeroy had been reported to be a supporter of President Lincoln 
in June, 1863, but during the intervening six months he had changed 
his mind. On December 13, a few days after Pomeroy accepted 
the chairmanship of the secret Chase committee, Mark Delahay, 
whom Lincoln had made a judge in Kansas, reported to the chief 
executive that Pomeroy was one of the “head devils” of a Chase 
conspiracy. The senator, however, was unwilling to reveal the 
work of the committee at that moment and still publicly claimed 
that he was supporting Lincoln.’ 

It is difficult to explain why Pomeroy deliberately abandoned the 
President and secretly led a committee which was working to bring 
about his overthrow. John Nicolay and John Hay, Lincoln’s two 
very enterprising and observant young private secretaries, wrote later 


4. Clarence E. MacCartney, Lincoln and His Cabinet (New York, 1931), p. 254. 

5. Charles R. Wilson, “The Original Chase Organization Meeting and The Next Presi- 
dential Election,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, v. 23 
(1936), June, pp. 61-79. 

6. James Blunt to Salmon Chase, June 14, 1863.—Salmon Chase MSS. (Library of 
Congress ). 

7. Tyler Dennett (ed.), Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and Letters of John 
Hay (New York, 1939), p. 138. Diary entry of December 13, 1863. 
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in their biography of the President that Pomeroy had become 
estranged from Linco!n because he felt the President showed more 
favor and gave more patronage to Lane. Donnal V. Smith in his 
study of Chase’s bid for the presidential nomination maintained that 
Pomeroy’s predilection for the secretary may have been prompted 
by the fact that Chase had shown some favors to the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad in which the senator was a large stockholder? 
Whatever the motive may have been, there can be no doubt that 
Pomeroy was actively engaged in building an organization for 
Chase early in 1864. The secretary, who always feigned complete 
disinterestedness in the presidency, was aware fully of what was 
going on, for he wrote to a friend in Ohio on January 18 that a com- 
mittee composed of “prominent Senators and Representatives and 
citizens” had been formed for the purpose of making him president. 
He also added, “This committee, through a sub-committee, has con- 
ferred with me . . . and I have consented to their wishes.” ” 

Senator Pomeroy’s committee undertook its work on behalf of 
Chase in earnest, and on January 26 a rumor appeared in the 
press that one hundred thousand copies of a pamphlet were about 
to be gratuitously circulated. The rumor proved to be true, for 
within a few days a document was being distributed throughout 
many of the states under the frank of Sen. John Sherman and Rep. 
John Ashley of Ohio, as well as that of Rep. Henry T. Blow of 
Missouri."' Ward Hill Lamon wrote to Lincoln that he had re- 
cently received news from Ohio that “a most scurrilous and abusive” 
pamphlet was being distributed; Leonard Swett procured a copy 
of the document, and according to Lamon, intended giving it to 
the President on his next visit to Washington.'2 This document 
was a pamphlet known as The Next Presidential Election. 

The Next Presidential Election was, indeed, a “most scurrilous 
and abusive” document. The pamphlet maintained that Lincoln’s 
re-election was impossible in view of the opposition being mani- 
fested against him. If he were re-elected it would be a calamity, 
the writer maintained, for it would destroy American liberties 
to concentrate so much power and patronage in the hands of 


8. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 1890), 
v. 8, pp. 318, 319. 

9. Donnal V. Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics (Columbus, Ohio, 1931), pp. 114, 
115; Salmon Chase to Samuel Pomeroy, November 17, 1863, in Salmon Chase MSS. (Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society ). 

__ 10. Salmon Chase to James C. Hall, January 18, 1864, quoted in J. W. Schuckers, The 
Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1874), p. 497. 

11. Philip Speed to Abraham Lincoln, February 22, 1864; J. Gibson to Abraham Lin- 
coln, February 22, 1864, in Robert T. Lincoln MSS. (Library of Congress ). 

12. Ward Lamon to Abraham Lincoln, February 6, 1864.—Ibid. 
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one man for eight years. The document concluded by stating, 
“We want in our coming President an advanced thinker; a states- 
man profoundly versed in political and economic science, one 
who fully comprehends the spirit of the age in which we live.” 
Lincoln, in their opinion, fell far short on all three counts. 

The unfavorable reaction to the pamphlet was entirely unantici- 
pated by Pomeroy’s committee. The voters in Ohio poured out 
the vials of their wrath on Senator Sherman for franking it out; 
and one of his best friends warned him, “If you were to resign 
tomorrow you could not get ten votes in the legislature provided 
it could be shown that you have been circulating such stuff as 
this.”?° The political ground slipped from beneath his feet so 
rapidly that Sherman was forced to publicly disavow any con- 
nection with the document.'* 

Chase’s managers, however, misgauged its effect and prepared 
a second circular, dated February 8. Since this document bore 
the signature of Senator Pomeroy, it has gone down in history 
as the “Pomeroy Circular,” although he was not its author.’ 
As in the case of the first document, it was franked out by several 
prominent radical congressmen. The Pomeroy circular was marked 
“strictly private,” but it soon appeared in the public journals. On 
February 20 the Washington Constitutional Union published a 
copy of it, and the following day it appeared in the Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer. By Washington’s birthday it was released to the 
public generally over the wires of the Associated Press. The 
Pomeroy circular made essentially the same points as the earlier 
pamphlet, and it was only in their conclusions that the two docu- 
ments differed at all. Where the pamphlet merely hinted broadly 
that a man of other talents was needed in the White House, the 
circular left nothing to conjecture but stated candidly that Salmon 
Chase had “more of the qualities needed in a President during 
the next four years than are to be found in any other candidate.” 

The Next Presidential Election and the Pomeroy circular intensi- 
fied public opinion against Chase and his managers. “The Pomeroy 
Circular has helped Lincoln more than all other things together,” 
was the opinion of one of Sherman’s constituents.’ The circular 


13. G. W. Gordon to John Sherman, February 26, 1864.—John Sherman MSS. (Li- 
brary of Congress ). 

14. He published an open letter in the Cincinnati Gazette, March 3, 1864, in which he 
stated that he had been tricked into franking the document. 

15. According to Chase’s biographer, J. W. Schuckers, the document was written by 
James M. Winchell, secretary of the Pomeroy committee. See J. W. Schuckers, op. cit., p. 
500. Lincoln’s Postmaster General, Montgomery Blair, insisted that Chase wrote it himself, 
but there is no corroborative evidence for this. 

16. Lewis Gunckel to John Sherman, February 29, 1864.—John Sherman MSS. 
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made enemies for Chase, wrote the Pittsburgh Gazette; the docu- 
ment was “not manly—not truthful—mean.”1* Pomeroy’s “yeast 
don’t make the Chase pudding rise,” was the triumphant observa- 
tion of one of Lincoln’s partisans.1* The storm was rising to such 
alarming proportions that the radicals soon had to seek means 
of disclaiming their connection with the documents. Senator 
Sherman, as mentioned, publicly stated that he had been tricked 
into franking out the first pamphlet. All along the line the radi- 
cals were forced to retreat from the advanced position they had 
taken against Lincoln, and even Secretary Chase hastened to 
write the President on February 22, explaining his connection 
with the document and offering to resign. He gave a brief ac- 
count of the solicitation of his friends in compliance with which 
he had consented to become a candidate for the presidency. He 
assured Lincoln, “I had no knowledge of the existence of this 
letter before I saw it in the Union. . . . If there is any thing 
in my action or position which in your judgment will prejudice 
the public interest under my charge, I beg you to say so. I do 
not wish to administer the Treasury Department one day with- 
out your entire confidence. . . .” 

Before Lincoln could reply to this letter an incident occurred 
which completely suffocated Chase’s hope of securing the nomina- 
tion. The Ohio state legislature, thanks largely to the undercover 
work of a host of Lincoln’s friends and officeholders, adopted a 
resolution endorsing his renomination. Chase had no hope of 
securing the prize when even his own state refused to support 
him. Pomeroy’s circular had forced a showdown in Ohio. Up 
to that time Lincoln’s friends had made repeated attempts to 
move the legislature to endorse the President for another term, 
but each time the Chase men had beaten them. The Pomeroy 
circular, however, according to one of Chase’s friends in Cleve- 
land, “produced a perfect convulsion in the party.” 2° The Kansas 
senator's ill-advised, hasty action in issuing this maligning pro- 
nunciamento actually defeated the presidential aspirations of the 
man he was dedicated to serving. 

Lincoln replied to Chase’s letter on February 29 and assured 

17. Pittsburgh Gazette, February 24, 1864.—Clipping in ibid. 

18. George P. Lincoln to William Doyle, February 26, 1864.—Robert T. Lincoln MSS. 

19. Salmon Chase to Abraham Lincoln, February 22, 1864, quoted in J. W. Schuckers, 
op. cit., pp. 500, 501. 


20. Richard Parsons to Salmon Chase, March 2, 1864.—Salmon Chase MSS. (Library 
of Congress). L. Devin to John Sherman, February 26, 1864.—John Sherman MSS. 
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him that he perceived no reason why the secretary should resign.”! 
Chase continued to serve the administration as a cabinet officer 
until June, but his opportunity to secure the party presidential 
nomination was blasted. On March 5, the secretary wrote to his 
manager, James C. Hall, in Toledo, Ohio, telling him that no 
further attention was to be given his name for the nomination. 
This letter appeared in the press throughout Ohio on March 11.”* 

Regardless of the fact that Chase had decided to withdraw 
from the presidential race, Pomeroy announced that his committee 
would not be disbanded but would continue its work on behalf 
of the secretary. On March 10, he rose in the senate and described 
how the national executive committee had been organized in 
January for the purpose of making Salmon Chase President. He 
stated boldly that he alone was responsible for issuing the circular, 
and he absolved Chase of any guilt by insisting that the secretary 
knew nothing of the circular and that he had only consented 
to run when the committee insisted.** 

Pomeroy’s indiscreet action had done him irreparable damage 
with the President, and the patronage fount was shut tighter 
after the circular episode than it had been before. This did not 
ease the situation in Kansas, for Lane and Pomeroy, who hated 
each other with an unexcelled ferocity, redoubled their feud over 
the state’s patronage. The situation was aggravated further when 
Lane denounced his colleague before the senate because of the 
Chase circular. Lincoln tended to rely more closely upon Lane, 
who, despite the fact that he often said uncomplimentary things 
about the President’s ability and policies, was astute enough never 
to place himself in a position of open hostility as Pomeroy had done. 

The two senators continued to wrangle over patronage, and in 
May Pomeroy visited Lincoln in the hope of mending his fences. 
The chief executive, who rarely carried a grudge for past political 
sins, did so on this occasion, and Pomeroy returned from his visit 
empty handed. John Hay noted in his diary on May 14, “Pomeroy 
has recently asked an audience of the President for the purpose 
of getting some offices. He is getting starved out during the 
last few months of dignified hostility and evidently wants to come 


or Abraham Lincoln to Salmon Chase (copy), February 29, 1864.—Robert T. Lincoln 

22. Salmon Chase to James C. Hall, March 5, 1864, quoted in J. W. Schuckers, op. cit., 
pp. 502, 503; Salmon Chase to James C. Hall, March 6, 1864, in Salmon Chase MSS. 
(Pennsylvania Historical Sodiety ). 


23. Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess. (1863-1864), Pt. 2, p. 1025. 
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down. He did not get any.”** Immediately after the interview 
Lincoln wrote a note to the senator in which he implored, “I wish 
you and Lane would make a sincere effort to get out of the mood 
you are in. It does neither of you any good; it gives you the means 
of tormenting the life out of me, and nothing else.”* The rift 
between the two senators, however, was not bridged. 

Pomeroy’s national executive committee continued to function 
until June, and he devised a plan for holding what he termed 
a “People’s Convention” in Baltimore on June 7, the same day 
on which the regular Union party convention was to meet.*° Lin- 
coln’s officeholders with their power and irresistible organization 
easily overcame these plans. The Union convention met in Balti- 
more as scheduled and the nomination of Lincoln was obtained 
with no difficulty; only Missouri cast her 22 votes against him on 
the first ballot, but speedily shifted to him before the roll call 
ended so that the selection was made unanimously. 

Secretary Chase resigned from the cabinet shortly after the Balti- 
more convention, and he retired to the White Mountains for a 
long rest. He kept close contact with the political situation, 
however, and made frequent trips to New York and Boston, which 
were centers of anti-Lincoln activities. Pomeroy and others kept 
him abreast of developments at the capital. There was still some 
talk that Chase might be nominated at another convention, but 
the national executive committee was no longer functioning and 
Pomeroy apparently had given up his work. He was still not 
reconciled to accepting Lincoln, but intimated that he might 
to Europe for a vacation rather than enter the canvass.” 

While Pomeroy was busily engaged in heading up much of the 
opposition to President Lincoln, Senator Lane had climbed aboard 
the President’s bandwagon and was leading the fight to secure 
his renomination. In 1863, when Lincoln incurred the wrath of 
the radical Republicans in Missouri by appointing Gen. John Scho- 
field to the military command in that state, Lane had indirectly 
opposed the President. At the meeting of the Union League of 
America in Cleveland on May 20, he presented a series of resolu- 
tions demanding Schofield’s removal but finally withdrew them 


24. Tyler Dennett, op. cit., p. 181. 

25. Abraham Lincoln to Samuel C. Pomeroy, May 12, 1864.—Robert T. Lincoln MSS. 
¢ 26. John Wilson to Salmon Chase, May 2, 1864.—Salmon Chase MSS. (Library of 
Yongress ). 

27. Salmon Chase’s MS. diary, entry of July 6, 1864 (Pennsylvania History Society). 
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in the face of the opposition of Lincoln’s friends.2* On several 
occasions during that year, Lane had expressed the belief that 
Lincoln’s re-election might be inadvisable. He had been won 
over completely to Lincoln’s side, however, when Gov. Thomas 
Carney of Kansas made a bold bid to usurp his senatorial seat. 
In the struggle which followed, the President had supported Lane 
and checked the governor’s maneuver.*® 

As the canvass for the presidency approached, Lane took the 
stump in December, 1863, at Waterbury, Conn., and named 
Lincoln for re-election. From there he moved on to New York, 
where he addressed a crowd at Cooper Institute and once again 
praised Lincoln and favored another term. It was rumored that 
Lincoln had personally chosen Lane to begin the canvass for him.*” 
Lane continued his peregrinations throughout New England and 
never lost an opportunity to endorse Lincoln for re-election. 

Early in 1864, various state legislatures and Union party state 
conventions began to adopt resolutions endorsing the President 
for another term. Among the first was the Kansas legislature. 
Lincoln had won the approbation of the radicals in Kansas by 
a timely appointment of Gen. Samuel Curtis, an idol of that clique, 
to the military command there. A correspondent hastened to 
write the chief executive that this wise, happily received appoint- 
ment would win him at least 100,000 votes in Kansas. The esti- 
mate may have been exaggerated, but it does serve to show the 
extreme popularity of Curtis among the Kansas radicals.*' Late 
in January, spurred on by Curtis’ appointment, the legislature put 
through a resolution, with but one dissenting vote, in favor of 
Lincoln’s re-election.** 

The mere fact that the legislature had been induced to support 
him did not mean that Lincoln was universally in favor among 
the Republican leaders in Kansas. As we have seen already, 
Pomeroy was busily at work during January and February with 
his Chase committee. Governor Carney, probably still smarting 
because the President had sided with Lane over the senatorial 
seat issue, joined forces with Pomeroy in the anti-Lincoln crusade. 


28. Union League of America pusepetings of the National Convention . . . With 
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31. E. N. Clough to Abraham Lincoln, January 27, 1864.—Robert T. Lincoln MSS. 
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Early in February, one of Lincoln’s friends in Kansas wrote to 
Lane that Carney; Pomeroy; James McDowell, United States mar- 
shal for Kansas; James F. Legate, United States assessor, and the 
three Indian agents, Fielding Johnson, William Ross and H. W. 
Martin, were using all their influence and patronage to defeat 
Lincoln, even though the legislature had already spoken in his 
favor.** Another Lincoln man in Kansas wrote the President shortly 
after the Pomeroy circular had been made public, acquainting 
him with the already apparent fact that Pomeroy was “with the 
bought up faction.” He promised Lincoln, however, that the people 
of Kansas were with Lane and would attest their devotion in Novem- 
ber at the polls.** As an added precaution against Pomeroy and 
Carney, Lane returned to Kansas after his Eastern journey to keep 
his eye on the situation. 

The Kansas Union state convention assembled at Topeka on 
April 21. Prior to this meeting, Lincoln instructed John Speer to 
return to the state capital for the purpose of securing the election 
of Lane as a delegate-at-large to the Baltimore convention and 
also to aid in his selection as a delegate to the meeting of the 
Grand Council of the Union League of America, which was 
scheduled to meet in the convention city on June 6.5 At the Topeka 
meeting Speer performed his commission; James Lane was selected 
as a delegate-at-large along with A. C. Wilder, Thomas Bowen, 
W. W. H. Lawrence, M. H. Insley and F. W. Potter.*°* Subsequently 
the Kansas Union League held a convention at Leavenworth, and 
Lane was selected also to attend the meeting of the grand council. 

On the appointed day the grand council held its session in 
Baltimore. There were 186 members present at this meeting; 
many of these men, such as Jim Lane, were also delegates to the 
Union party convention scheduled to meet the following day. 
According to William O. Stoddard the Union League meeting 
was to be “the place where all the anti-Lincoln steam [would] 

be let off, so that it [would] . . . not scald the work 
in the Wigwam.” *7 

The radical Republicans were prepared to make a last attempt 

33. W. H. Lawrence to James Lane, February 15, 1864.—Robert T. Lincoln MSS. 

34. R. C. Garvey to Abraham Lincoln, February 25, 1864.—Ibid. 
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to prevent Lincoln’s selection by the national convention. Samuel 
Miller of Pennsylvania presented a resolution to the grand council 
recommending the renomination of Abraham Lincoln.** This 
was the signal for the radicals to begin their all-out offensive. 
They paraded again the old story of Lincoln’s alleged malfeasance, 
tyranny, corruption, abuse of power, favoritism, ribald frivolity, 
and a host of other crimes and indiscretions of which the President 
had been accused. After listening to this torrent of scurrility for 
a while, Senator Lane rose to his feet and began to refute the 
charges. At first the radicals raged under his stinging verbal 
lashes, for according to Stoddard, Lane had a “peculiar faculty for 
saying an offensive, insolent thing in the most galling offensive and 
insolent manner.” He riddled the radicals’ indictment against Lin- 
coln, and as he progressed with his speech the delegates began to 
lean forward and listen, while they more or less rapidly are swept into the 
tide of conviction and are made to believe, with him, that any other nomination 
than that of Lincoln to-morrow is equivalent to the nomination of [George 
Brinton] McClellan by the Republican Convention and his election by the 
Republican party; that it would sunder the Union, make permanent the Con- 
federacy, reshackle the slaves, dishonor the dead and disgrace the living. 
At length Lane’s speech carried the day, and the grand council 
endorsed Lincoln with only a few dissenting voices.*® 

At the Union national convention on June 7, Governor Stone 
of Iowa presented Lincoln’s name to the delegates. Some of them 
began to grumble and it looked as if the fight would begin afresh. 
Above the din the governor later reported that he could hear the 
clarion voice of Jim Lane shouting, “Stand your ground, Stone. 
Stand your ground! Great God, Stone, Kansas will stand by you!” * 
After a few tense moments the opposition subsided, and Lincoln’s 
renomination was secured without further difficulty.*! 

Three days after the meeting of the national convention, Senator 
Lane attended a session of the National Union executive com- 
mittee for the purpose of preparing for the canvass. He proposed 
the creation of a “National Committee for the West,” with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, as a subsidiary agency of the national com- 
mittee so that the canvass in the states beyond the Mississippi 

38. Anna Smith Hardie, op. cit., p. 46. 
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could be more easily conducted. The other delegates saw the 
wisdom of such a suggestion and the group was established with 
Lane as its chairman.*” 

Lane was a most influential speaker during the canvass. He 
did much good in the important state election in Indiana where 
Gov. Oliver P. Morton was seeking re-election. Indiana, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania held their state elections in October, so they 
were regarded as key states. It was generally felt that whichever 
party carried the elections in the three October states would un- 
doubtedly win the national election in November, therefore, Lane's 
campaigning in Indiana was of great importance.** The senator 
spent most of his time campaigning in Missouri and his own state. 
According to a Chicago journal, he “stumped southern Kansas, 
rode fifty miles a day for eighteen days, and made three speeches 
per day—never missing an appointment.” ** 

The senator's work was not confined entirely to speech making. 
Late in the canvass it was learned that the rebel general, Sterling 
Price, intended to invade Missouri and Kansas. Lane immediately 
went to Leavenworth where he offered his services to Gen. Samuel 
Curtis to meet this crisis. His senatorial rival, Samuel Pomeroy, 
who had been sulking like Achilles in his tent during most of the 
canvass, responded too when his beloved state was threatened. 
Both senators became aides-de-camp in Curtis’ army, and the 
general later wrote that he “found both of these men of great 
service in giving correct intelligence to the wavering public mind, 
and in suppressing false impressions. . . .”*® 

Thus throughout the year, Lane and Pomeroy had played lead- 
ing roles in the Lincoln-radical feud. Though the two men repre- 
sented different ideals and gave much to the causes to which they 
subscribed, they co-operated under General Curtis to save their 
state and the North from the danger of another Confederate in- 
vasion. The force of partisanship was forgotten in this effort which 
required their mutual assistance. 


42. Wendell H. Stephenson, loc. cit., p. 145. 
_ 43. William F. Zornow, “Indiana and the Election of 1864,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, Bloomington, v. 45 (1949), March, pp. 13-38. 
44. Wendell H. Stephenson, loc. cit., p. 146. 
45. Ibid., p. 147; The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
yA —— and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 1., v. 41, Pt. 1, pp. 471- 
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Fighting Aguinaldo’s Insurgents 
in the Philippines 


Topp L. WaAGONER 
I. INTRODUCTION 


NE hundred and forty days of front-line duty on the island of 

Luzon, in 1899, are recorded in this account by Todd L. 
Wagoner, a private of Company F, 20th Kansas Volunteer infantry. 
From Mr. Wagoner’s manuscript, covering his year-and-a-half serv- 
ice with the regiment, the section describing the fighting he saw 
between February 4 and June 24, 1899, has been selected for 
publication. 

The 20th, of the four Kansas regiments (20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd ) 
organized to fight in the Spanish-American war, was the only regi- 
ment to be sent to the Philippines, and the only one to experience 
actual fighting. At the time of mustering in it numbered 46 officers 
and 964 enlisted men. In all, three officers and 30 enlisted men 
were killed in action, or died of wounds, on Luzon. Three of the 
latter were from Company F. Mr. Wagoner tells of their deaths 
in his account, and also describes the killing of lst Lt. Alfred C. 
Alford. 

The 20th Kansas was organized at Topeka between May 9 and 13, 
1898. Soon afterward the regiment was sent to the San Francisco 
bay area where, until June 18, Lt. Col. E. C. Little was in command. 
Then Col. Frederick Funston arrived and took over. In late Octo- 
ber and early November the United States transports Indiana and 
Newport carried the 20th Kansas troops to Manila, where they 
arrived on December 1 and 6, respectively. 

Mr. Wagoner’s account, as published here, begins approximately 
two months later (February 4, 1899) with the first engagement be- 
tween United States forces and the Filipino insurgents; and ends 
with the embarkation of the regiment on the transport Tarter on 
September 2, 1899, homeward bound. The 20th Kansas troops dis- 
embarked 39 days later at San Francisco, and 17 days thereafter 
(October 28), the regiment was mustered out of service. 


Il. THe NARRATIVE 
The air was full of war, the big ball was about to roll. We had 
been brought here—for what purpose we knew not. We had 
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guarded churches, pest houses and graveyards. We had suffered 
disease and privation of food. Insult upon insult had been heaped 
upon us by these conceited little Filipinos who were armed with 
much better muskets that we were. We had been spit at; rifles had 
been pointed at our heads with threats to kill; and we had stood 
like dummies with orders “Don’t shoot!” Anp Concress Was Stu 
DELIBERATING. 

But on February 4, 1899, about eight o'clock in the evening, the 
old eagle, soaring high above all this uncertain state of affairs, let 
out one mighty and far-reaching scream. A repeatedly-insulted 
Nebraska soldier took matters into his own hands and shot a Filipino. 
The sound of that old Springfield echoed and re-echoed. It re- 
verberated with the sound of Mausers and Remingtons, the boom 
of Gatling gun and cannon. It reached the bay, and from end to 
end of the 15-mile front, only to be augmented and sent back in 
broadside after broadside in the unerring aim of the boys on the 
sea who had so neatly made a submarine of the once invincible 
Spanish Manila fleet. 

In the warm barracks quite a number of us had discarded our 
heavy woolen shirts and were unprepared for the hasty order to 
buckle on our cartridge belts, fill our haversacks with ammunition 
and proceed at double time to the scene of action. After we had 
run about three-fourths of a mile, something else besides tinware 
began to fly. From every window and alley came rifle and pistol 
flashes, and instantly we returned the fire from every quarter in 
such a convincing manner that it soon ceased. A few of the boldest 
rushed at some of the boys with machetes, thinking to strike a blow 
for liberty, and they did. They struck blows from Springfield 
bullets that gave them liberty of soul from body. 

An hour put these city heroes back to bed, where the quiet sur- 
roundings were more productive of health and longevity. Riots 
broke out in various parts of the city, but the American soldier was 
“Johnny on the spot” and immediately quieted them. Soon the 
town was more peaceable than before the outbreak, with the ex- 
ception of the continuous crack-crack, pop-pop-pop, boom-boom 
from the solid fighting line and the battleships; and the bullets 
dropping on the roofs like hail. 

After the riot was quelled, guards were located in various quar- 
ters. Bally, on guard at the fourth post from where the main body 
of the battalion rested for the night, had an interesting little expe- 
rience. Orders were to command anyone crossing your beat to 
“Halt, halt, halt!” and if said trespasser did not halt, to shoot him. 
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Trespasser No. 1 started across Bally’s beat and Bally shouted: 
‘Halt, halt, halt!” Trespasser failed to obey. Crack!—trespasser 
No. 1 dropped. Trespasser No. 2, following No. 1, started across 
the street and Bally shouted: “Halt, halt, halt!” Trespasser failed 
to obey. Crack!—trespasser No. 2 dropped. Bally shouted: “Off- 
cer of the guard, post No. 4,” which Nos. 3, 2, 1 repeated. At 
which the officer of the guard formed a squad, myself being one, 
and we hastened to the scene. 

The street Bally was guarding was only light enough to dis- 
tinguish a moving form. On our approach Bally shouted: “Halt!” 
But he never got to say the second “halt” for we halted. “Who 
comes there?” Reply: “Officer of the guard with squad.” “Advance 
officer of the guard and be recognized.” Which we did. “What's 
going on down here Bally?” Bally: “Nothing at all now, it’s all 
over I guess.” Officer: “What was it?” Bally: “A couple of guys 
tried to cross over here and I halted them but they refused to stop 
till 1 weighted them down with a .45.” Officer: “Where are they?” 
Bally: “Down the street there somewhere.” We found them—a 
couple of frightened Chinamen trying to get home, who probably 
did not know what Bally meant by “halt” until he emphasized it 
with a .45. Bally had obeyed orders to the letter, but he had been 
gentle in so doing. He had only winged this pair of chinks. We 
used to jolly Bally afterward about fighting the Chinese in Manila. 
To which he would reply, “Well they had no business outdoors a 
strenuous night like that.” 

The fighting on the line ceased a short time before the following 
day which was Sunday, but began again shortly after daylight. 
We stood and watched the old gunboat as she hurled broadside 
after broadside into the Filipino ranks. 

There was one man among us whom IJ shall term “Old 56,” but 
who was, neverthless, a true character—true to himself, I mean, 
in the commissary department. He is now dead, and in all due 
respect for his murdering and villainous nature I shall not speak 
ill of him. “Old 56” and my pal were chatting and watching the 
gunboat in action, when a native strolled up to them and stood by, 
watching the boat also. Well, the story as “Old 56” told it, was 
that the native walked around while my pal’s attention was attracted 
to the boat, got behind him, and slipped his hand down inside a 
loose blouse he (the native) was wearing. At this moment “Old 56” 
looked at him, and without any formality shot and killed him. On 
investigation it was found that he died with a big dirk knife in 
his hand, but never got it outside his shirt. 
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I did not see this incident, do not know the imminent danger 
in which my pal was situated, and he never knew just how close the 
native was to him. But from the very nature of “Old 56” and a 
act he committed later, I have always considered this a cold-blooded 
murder. But why speculate over a little matter like this, “Old 5¢ 
had a license from the U. S. to kill! Is it not strange that murder 
committed in our country by the hand of the individual is punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment and yet a soldier may commit 
the same crime in the service of his country, and in the very presence 
of the flag of his nation, and be applauded before the world as a 
hero? 

The fighting on the line ceased within an hour or two, and the 
rest of the day till about three o'clock passed quietly. We formed 
in line and started to the front, marching in columns of fours. We 
passed the old graveyard, crossed a bridge over the little canal, 
and advanced up the road without a sound of friend or foe to 
be heard in the dense mass of vegetable growth on either side, 
The first sound that suggested we were seen was a prolonged 
“Wheeeee!” of a Mauser bullet high above us. The boys all ex- 
changed smiles which seemed to say: “If they don’t shoot any closer 
than that, this fighting will not be even interesting.” But just as 
everyone was meditating what a snap this battle was going to be, 
a big .45 brass-covered Remington passed just above our heads and 
on back over the entire battalion with a Brrrrrrrr! that changed 
the pleasant smile to a sickly grin; and everybody seemed to be 
stooping toward the ground in search of something he had recently 
lost—and it might have been a piece of his nerve. 

But no one had time to look long, for at that moment the whole 
island before us rattled and thundered with musketry and artillery; 
and with the crack of the old Remington sending its deadly brass- 
covered bullets and the pop-pop of the Mauser spurting its pene- 
trating little steel messengers. This was responded to by volley 
after volley from the Springfields of the boys already located in 
the fighting line; and the boom-boom-boom of the Gatling gun, 
which shot an inch-solid ball from various circular barrels set in 
revolution and operated by machinery; and the little, rapid Maxim, 
working like a mowing machine with a purrrrrr! that lulled many a 
Filipino to his eternal rest, often penetrating his body eight or ten 
times before he had time to fall. These various sounds were con- 
fused and augmented by the terrific explosions of the big eight- 
or ten-inch guns of the navy. 

We continued our course up the road about 100 yards till we 
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reached the three two-inch field pieces of the Utah battery. These 
had just been hauled from the brush and set in action to clear the 
breastwork of ties, steel and dirt located about half a mile on up 
the road just in front of the bridge we were soon to cross. We 
received orders to lie down till the battery had removed this obstacle 
to our progress, which took perhaps 10 minutes. As we lay stretched 
flat upon the ground back of fence posts, bamboo trees and various 
objects of mediation between a bullet and our heads, we wondered 
if we had been brought all this 8,000 miles to be shot at without 
even a show of resistance. But soon the situation changed. The 
breastwork ahead being completely cleared for our advancement 
we were ordered to our feet and formed in line, thus filling up the 
vacancy made for us on our approach. 

The whole line was ordered forward with the command to “fire 
at will” as we advanced. I can see our little colonel [Frederick 
Funston] standing there with arms folded as he gave the order to 
go. He remarked as we started: “Boys you've got a nasty fight 
ahead of you, but I know you are good for it.” My company, F, 
started directly up the road. In passing the field pieces with which 
those volunteer Utah gunners had just completed such successful 
destruction of the obstruction ahead, my attention was called to 
various little grooves cut in the wheel tires by little steel Mauser 
bullets and I wondered that not one of the gunners had been hit. 

The Filipino stronghold lay along, and just beyond, the river; 
and still further beyond were tier after tier of them, back of rice 
dikes rising at gradual elevations like a big amphitheater. The ele- 
vation of this incline was sufficient to allow all of these Filipinos to 
shoot at the same time, without danger to the tiers ahead of them. 
As soon as we had started the general advance there was certainly 
not an idle gun in the hand of the thousands of Filipino soldiers 
before us. The road was not wide enough for a company to be 
deployed in skirmish order, six feet apart, and being in the first 
squad to the right I was forced out into the brush and soon got 
mixed up with M company. I knew however that I was still with 
the regiment as M company carried the regimental flag. So I fell in 
line with them and continued to pump those old .45’s from the old 
Long Tom as fast as I could load it. 

Having gone about halfway to the river, I felt something strike 
the calf of my right leg. I hesitated a moment to ascertain whether 
a bullet had hit me or the stub of a weed had run up my trousers 
(I not having put on my leggings in our haste the night before). 
Making a hasty examination I discovered a small spot on the back 
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of my leg bleeding, with the skin just broken but no hole in my 
trousers. I looked at the outside of the trousers leg and found a 
streak across it—the mark of a passing bullet. 

In the meantime the company had probably gone three or four 
rods, but were out of sight in the brush. Turning my trousers 
leg down I straightened up. There before me stood the captain 
of M company about six feet from me with sword raised in the 
air, looking straight at me. He broke forth in a volly of ejaculations, 
questions and orders, privately and personally directed to me. This 
is the colloquy which took place: Captain: “What are you doing 
back here?” To which I replied: “I was looking to see if a bullet 
had struck me.” Still waving his sword around through the air 
in a menacing fashion, he said: “Get on up there in your company.” 
To which I responded: “I know where my company is all right and 
I don't need any directions from you to find it.” That old war hoss 
went right up in the air, and I sure thought he intended to perform 
some sort of a surgical operation on me right then and there with 
that little pointed steel blade. He made a step toward me with his 
saber raised. I stepped back a step, meanwhile leveling old Long 
Tom, with the pointed bayonet on the end, straight at this old 
grouch’s commissary department. Yanking the hammer back and 
with a finger on the trigger, I looked him fairly in the eye with a 
little smile and asked: “What are you doing back here. Aren't 
you afraid you'll get lost? Hadn't you better get up there with your 
company? I'll find mine all right without any of your assistance.” 
The air fairly turned blue, as with a few promises he left me. 

Well, I let him get entirely out of sight, and knowing I could not 
get back into my own company, and not wanting to enter his com- 
pany near him, I took a run down to the other end of company M, 
fell back into line without the captain’s discovering me, and pro- 
ceeded to pump lead with the rest of them. We soon entered an 
open space and here we had good shooting. We could see the 
timber on the banks of the river we were approaching, where the 
Filipinos were entrenched. With all the drill we had gotten over 
the old sand hills at Frisco, when it came to real fighting all we 
had to do was to maintain an unbroken line, advancing and shoot- 
ing at everything that jumped up before us. In this we were suc- 
ceeding nicely, shooting perhaps eight or ten times a minute, while 
the enemy, with the lever-loading-and-unloading attachments on 
the Mauser was probably shooting three or more times to our one. 
But, as is commonly true in battle, and especially with the powerful 
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guns they had, they mostly shot high. So, continuing our advance, 
we soon reached the river. 

Company F, now holding the bridge, halted a moment at the 
river. Looking across we beheld hundreds of Filipinos tearing out 
through the brush into another opening, running like a stampeded 
herd of Arkansas hogs. We continued to shoot, but were soon 
ordered to cease fire as the captain declared we were shooting 
into our own men on the opposite side. To my own knowledge 
not an American soldier had yet crossed the river; and besides we 
could see them as plainly as we could see each other. I presume 
the captain’s eyes were full of smoke so he was not to blame. 

Meanwhile the enemy escaped, getting over across the rail- 
road which lay about 200 yards to the right of the wagon road, 
and on out behind the dikes in the big amphitheater. We were 
all assembled at the bridge, and about 30 or 40 of us thinking that 
we were supposed to cross over and catch these fleeing Filipinos, 
and then come home, never stopped at the bridge at all. We rushed 
across thinking all were coming. About half of us ran to a small 
fortification directly ahead; the other 15 or 20 cut diagonally to 
the right, reaching the railroad right-of-way fence before we looked 
around. 

But, on doing so, we discovered we were at least 200 yards 
ahead of the regiment, with no one else coming, and not even an 
officer with us. The Filipinos discovered this about the same time 
we did and hiss, hiss, hiss, brrrrrrrr, things were sure coming our 
way. The boys out in front had a small breastwork for protection. 
We had nothing so far discovered. We all thought the balance of 
the regiment would follow, so we remained, shooting at anything 
that moved. But the Filipinos’ equilibrium having become some- 
what restored, they were getting our range. There was a little ditch 
alongside of the fence just deep and wide enough to lie in. We 
all lined up and lay down in this rut, face toward the enemy, 
perfectly quiet, waiting for our comrades to make the grand rush 
from the bridge. The grand rush never came from the bridge. But 
let me tell you, as soon as we had become comfortably located, the 
grand rush did come, from the opposite direction, and in an entirely 
different form than from friendly comrades. 

I have always believed that those Filipinos, deliberately resting 
their rifles on the rails of the track not three rods from us, actually 
tried to bury us alive by trimming the edges off that rut and letting 
it roll down upon us. We lay here for perhaps five minutes. I am 
guessing at this as you will realize it is a little difficult to calculate 
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time correctly under such conditions. There being a patch of weeds 
and brush between us and the track, the enemy could not see us, 
but they were mighty good guessers. I presume some of them had 
just left the ditch we were then occupying, for I know my place was 
still warm. We did not rise above the weeds to see where the 
Filipinos were. We knew. But we did look to see if we had any 
officers interested in us, and to our great pleasure we beheld our 
doughty and nervy little colonel Fred coming on a full run. He 
advanced about 100 yards beyond the bridge, stopped, folded his 
arms, took in our situation and paused for perhaps half a minute 
in deliberation, with bullets falling around him like the big drops 
of an April shower. With a final 10-inch shell exploding directly 
above him, he decided. Though his voice could not be heard amid 
the noise of musketry, he waved his sword toward the bridge, and 
proceeded back on a slow run. 

We soon arranged our immediate removal from this being-buried- 
alive process which was getting quite interesting. Our plans were 
to face about, still lying down, and at a given signal rise to our feet, 
run low for a short distance along the ditch, and try to avoid the 
direct fire of the enemy so close at hand. In rising above the 
weeds at a different point from which we had lain down we would 
deceive the enemy until we had a good start back. 

This plan was carried out to the letter, and listen—you have seen 
fast horse races, marathon races, auto races, motorcycle races—on 
leaving that ditch with only about 150 yards to cover, each one of 
us, amid the mighty thundering behind us, fairly shot across that 
space like zigzag streaks of lightning, going this way and then that 
way, but at the same time traveling exceedingly fast straight ahead. 
Tall and short, fat and lean—all arrived at practically the same time, 
propelled by the hiss, hiss, hiss of the Mauser rifle and the brrrrrrrrr 
of the old brass Remington. We shot across the bridge amid the 
final farewell of our aerial associates spattering against the steel 
rails of what was left of a once-secure and formidable stronghold. 
Perceiving a big hole in the ground (the dirt having been removed 
in making this fortification), we jumped in and sat down to rest. 

But no sooner had we entered till orders were given to fall in, 
and forming in column-of-fours we retreated down the road per- 
haps 200 yards. During this time two or three shells from the 
boats burst above and beyond us. A piece of one struck a comrade 
on the shoulder, but being so small and its force expended, it did 
him no injury. He picked it up and put it in his pocket. 

Company F entered a small church by the roadside to receive 
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instructions for the night. With the pop, pop, pop of all the shots 
[had heard and was still hearing, and the noise of occasional bullets 
shattering windows of the church, I could see the captain’s lips 
move, but could not hear what he said though he stood directly in 
front of me. We went from here in a body and took our position 
again in the general line which had advanced into the enemy's 
territory all around the city to an average distance of a mile. 

I have just told you what I saw and experienced in this first 
general movement of the American forces around Manila. Imagine 
if you can the magnitude of this advance in all directions by the 15- 
mile solid line of American infantry and artillery into the enemy's 
territory, fighting every step of the way. At the close of this battle 
we were deaf from the noise, our clothing wet with sweat, our 
faces dirty almost beyond recognition. Our old Springfields were 
almost red-hot—the grease frying out of the stock end which held 
the barrel like fat meat sizzling in a skillet. With no blankets, and 
many of us without even our overshirts, we lay down on the ground 
to sleep—no, not to sleep, but to dry out and chill in the cool night 
air of a tropical clime. 

Guards were placed ahead, and the enemy, returning in small 
numbers, kept up an incessant fire all night. A lieutenant, officer 
of the guard that night, secured a large piece of matting in which 
he wrapped himself when not busy looking after the guards. The 
rest of us had been unable to secure any covering. Whenever 
this lieutenant would take a stroll out to see how the guards were 
getting along, my pal and I lying near him would take possession 
of this piece of matting and cover up; and warming up, would drop 
to sleep. When the lieutenant returned he would remove the cover, 
wrap up in it, and soon my pal and I would awaken again thoroughly 
chilled. That is the way he and I put in the night, but many were 
not as fortunate as we were. We were all dry by morning, but let 
me tell you, that bunch of soldiers were mighty glad to see old Sol 
peeping over the horizon. 

The commissary supplies and more ammunition had been brought 
up during the night, but no blankets or clothing. With a few acro- 
batic performances as we arose, as a substitute for the missing shirts 
and blouses, and a hot cup of black coffee and a few hardtack as 
a means of loosening up our partly-congealed blood, we were ready 
to go. We filled our haversacks with cartridges, replaced the va- 
cancies in our belts, and advanced once more across the bridge. 
Then, in single file, we pursued a narrow path through the brush 
and weeds in a diagonal direction to our left. We passed several 
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honorably-discharged Filipino soldiers lying in various positions— 
sleeping on their laurels of the previous evening’s fight. 

Proceeding about a mile we halted just in front of a heavy tim- 
ber of mahogany, rosewood and palms, undergrown with brush and 
weeds. We met with no interruption. The rest of the line ad- 
vanced accordingly. Immediately in front of this dense timber, 
perhaps 50 yards, we dug trenches, piling the dirt up in front of us; 
and rested here for the day. That afternoon our scouts reported 
that the Filipinos were advancing through the timber preparatory 
for a night attack. About three o'clock one company was sent 
into the timber to reconnoiter and discover the location of the 
hidden foe. These boys had not gone over 300 yards until they 
found them all right, and they were met intantly with the reports of 
a thousand rifles. 

Our boys, being well deployed on entering the woods, fought in 
the true Indian fashion, dodging from tree to tree, but advancing 
steadily, and those old Springfields talking right along. The natives, 
outnumbered our boys ten to one, and fighting behind a zigzag line 
of breastwork of logs and dirt, shooting through portholes and 
armed with the repeating Mauser rifle (whose little steel bullet 
penetrated trees two feet in diameter as a sewing machine needle 
penetrates a thin piece of cloth), should have been able to hold 
10,000 at bay. But not so, not against these determined Americans 
who always went where they wanted to go though the going was 
often far from good. 

The trenches were taken, the enemy routed. At this moment other 
enemies were discovered. Reports of rifles from above attracted 
the attention of several of the Americans and casting their searching 
glances into the treetops they discovered an unusally heavy clump 
of leaves in the top of one. By way of investigation they sent a 
volley of Springfield bullets through said clump of leaves and shot 
a Mauser rifle loose and then they understood. 

At this moment a sad incident occurred because of the sympathetic 
nature of one of the kindest, noblest and bravest officers of the 
regiment. Advancing side by side with a comrade, he noticed a 
wounded Filipino soldier sitting on the ground, leaning with head 
bent, resting his body on one outstretched arm, the blood pouring 
from his breast, his old Remington lying on the ground beside him. 
As this sympathetic officer paused to bind up the bleeding hole in 
his wounded and dying foe’s breast, he remarked: “Poor fellow 
isn’t it a shame, a few minutes will end it all with you.” Passing on 
in pursuit of the fleeing enemy, the officer had not gone two rods 
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until this bleeding, dying, half-ape-and-half-devil seized his rifle, 
took deliberate aim and shot the lieutenant squarely through the 
head. As he fell dead, the officer’s comrade turned and beheld that 
grinning Malay demon sitting erect in a dying effort to reload and 
strike one more blow for his cowardly and wealth-aspiring chieftain 
(who never got closer to the line of battle than our own large con- 
tented chieftain—the big shot of the Eighth Army Corps). The 
dying wretch never fired the second shot. The old Springfield, in 
the hands of the American soldier, snuffed out the Filipino’s light. 

I shall never forget the cyclonic roar of that dense timber battle 
and the hail of bullets around us as we sat in our trenches and 
listened. After about an hour the boys returned through the timber 
and with the keen sight of squirrel hunters they picked the Filipinos 
from the treetops. Some of the tree fighters fell on being shot; 
some only dropped their rifles; others remained, retaining their 
arms. The first class, net having tied themselves to the limbs on 
which they sat, fell. The second class remained on the limbs of the 
trees because they had strapped themselves there. The third 
class remained in the trees because both they and their guns were 
fastened securely. These tree fighters had orders from their officers 
to remain quiet until the American soldiers had passed, and then 
shoot them from behind. Only under penalty of death could they 
return to their respective organizations preceding the attack by 
the American force. Then, if it were possible for them to escape 
and make their way back through the American line to their own 
regiments, good and well. But, in this particular battle—the first in 
which the Filipinos had resorted to the tree method—the main body 
of the American line remained at the edge of the timber. And the 
Filipinos, knowing that we had not all passed by, remained on their 
perches until the boys returned to the trenches over the same route 
by which they had advanced. Then the boys relieved these back- 
biters from the intense strain of the recent excitement during which 
they had had a bird’s-eye view, but a squirrel’s death. The boys 
figured if they were going to play the squirrel act they must expect 
to be treated like squirrels. There was no night attack. 

The next afternoon there was a general advance. We had no 
sooner entered the timber than the enemy, before, and above, opened 
up on us. Little squads dropped out to do the squirrel shooting, 
while the main line pushed the enemy back. The same trench was 
retaken. A large stone church stood beside the wagon road, at 
Caloocan, a small town about five miles due north of Manila. We 
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were about two miles from Caloocan, but nearing it rapidly. The 
hottest fire seemed to come from the direction of this church, and 
the bullets were hissing and buzzing past, close and fast. Not 
being able to see the church ourselves, on account of the timber, 
we were unable to locate this bunch of sharpshooters, but they 
seemed to know where we were. However, our old stand-by out 
in the bay located our lofty entertainers. With the never-failing 
accuracy of the boy behind that old 6-inch gun, one solid shot at 
that old house of worship, from a distance of at least five miles, 
tore one whole corner off it, bored through a solid stone wall sur- 
rounding the church, dug a good-sized cistern and bounded out 
into the great beyond. In respect for that gunner’s accuracy, the 
Filipinos in the belfrey got down, fell down or jumped out. Any- 
way the firing from that quarter ceased. 

We continued our advance, turned to our right, and approached 
the old church directly. The enemy vanished before us. Enter- 
ing Caloocan we heard another mighty boom from the bay and 
wondered what other obstruction our comrades on the sea were 
removing from our progress. As we caught sight of the old church 
we understood the sudden cessation of the sharpshooters. Off to 
the right, planted squarely on the railroad track and pointed our 
way, stood a big muzzle-loading cannon about 10 feet long. On 
examination this proved to be loaded half full of grape and canister 
consisting of bullets, whole cartridges, bolts, nuts, iron, cocoanuts 
and rocks, all held in with dirt. Back of all this junk was an equal 
amount of powder, with a fuse attached, ready for ignition. Now 
just think of the nerve of those braves, figuring on loading us up 
with all that junk! Fifty feet short of the old gun was an excava- 
tion that would have held a dozen American-retired Filipinos; and 
on a dead line with the cannon, about the same distance beyond, 
was a similar hole. But the big round messenger which had so 
kindly and convincingly impressed the enemy had bounded on out 
into the distance beyond. 

As we advanced through the timber and town, an old white- 
haired Filipino who had been shooting at us ran out of a little 
shack, leaving his gun inside, and dropped to his knees as the 
Americans came upon him. He clasped his hands extended upward 
in prayer and supplication for mercy. Nobody paid any attention 
to him, seeing he had no gun, and never thought of harming him. 
But “Old 56,” advancing squarely in front of him, ignored his 
humble attitude of submission and his prayers to man and God for 
mercy, and shot him. Murder No. 2 by “Old 56.” 
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I shall not comment on this second inhuman crime of “Old 56,” 
but wish to call your attention to another one that occurred on this 
advance. A big, lank, cadaverous corporal, a fool by birth, and a 
smart-aleck by habit, plunged his heel into the face of a helpless, 
dying Filipino, with an oath that would have caused any man able 
to stand on his feet, to fight. You say: “Why didn’t you shoot both 
of these dogs?” It wasn’t up to us, we had officers to look after 
these affairs. 

The main line advanced on beyond Caloocan about one half 
mile. But the 20th Kansas, being somewhat in advance of the line, 
to the right of the railroad, failed to get the order to halt and rushed 
on beyond for a mile, through another timber, in hot pursuit of the 
fleeing enemy. We finally wound up at the further edge of this 
second belt of timber with dark overtaking us. After a few fare- 
well shots at the hastily retreating foe, we settled down for the 
night. The next morning a bunch of staff officers rode out to find 
out where we were going and ordered us back into line. We fell 
in and marched back, occupying the position which we should 
have held the night before. 

This had been a general advance of about three miles. Our solid 
line now extended probably 25 miles around Manila, the enemy 
having been pushed back from every quarter. This line reached 
from bay to bay on the north, east and south. Here we dug 
trenches and awaited re-enforcement as our line was becoming 
weakened by extension. To our left now was Malabon. In front 
of us was the belt of timber we had previously crossed and re- 
crossed. About 500 yards distant on our right was the Utah bat- 
tery. To their right was the First Montana regiment; and to their 
right was the First Nebraska, then the Dakotans, Pennsylvanians, 
Tennesseeans, Coloradoans, Oregonians, some other batteries and 
cavalry units, on down to the gallant First Californians, the stand- 
ing joke of American soldiery. They were the bowery boys of 
California, and the only American organization that the Filipinos 
ever whipped. In all, some 15,000 soldiers formed this line. The 
poor Iowa regiment was still held on board its transport, quaran- 
tined, and was finally taken off to another island. 

The Filipinos returned to the strip of timber ahead of us the 
night of the same day we fell back into line. They built a formid- 
able fortification just in the edge of the timber in front of us and 
next morning were ready for business. So were we, in our little 
holes dug in the ground, with the loose dirt thrown up before us. 
The Utah battery held the situation in hand, being located on a 
high knoll well fortified with sacks of dirt piled up around. 
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While we held this line there was much discussion of our ad- 
vance on Caloocan as we related our similar, yet varied, experi- 
ences. The long, lean, lank, cadaverous corporal boasted of his 
self-considered brave and honorable act in stamping his heel into 
the helpless, dying Filipino soldier's eye. A dozen soldiers were 
on their feet instantly, and in one voice threw the same epithet 
into his teeth that he had so cowardly insulted the helpless native 
with. There were suggestions that if he wanted to ram his heel 
into any more eyes he might have the pleasure of trying it on any 
of the dozen pairs that faced him; and that if any one of them ever 
heard another boastful expression out of him concerning that dirty, 
cowardly act, he would get his own eyes poked back into the cavity 
which should have been occupied by brain. Now do you ask what 
a private can do to right the wrongs committed in his presence? 
This long, lank, cadaverous corporal never repeated the boast, or 
the act. But a little later on, an old Remington tore the calf off one 
of his legs. “Old 56” made no comments on his dastardly deed. 
He wanted to appear brave in battle, even though nothing was to 
be gained by doing so. 

A few days later the enemy opened up on us from front and left 
flank, a terrible fusillade pouring forth from Malabon. We had 
placed little strips of matting, obtained in Caloocan, over our pits 
to shield us from the sun. The bullets came ripping through these 
coverings fast and furiously. We kept up a continuous fire to pre- 
vent an assault. Rising above the pile of dirt in front of us we 
would fire, drop down to reload, rise and fire again, and so on. 
Not so with “Old 56,” he stayed right up on top of the dirt pile, 
reloading and shooting from this exposed position all the time. 
Some of the boys near him cautioned him of the recklessness of his 
actions, which he absolutely disregarded. Pretty soon pop-bang, 
and “Old 56” dropped with arms outstretched, head drooping, on 
the outside of the dirt pile, feet hanging down in the ditch. He 
was dead—shot through the head. 

Re-enforcements having been placed in the line somewhere, we 
were crowded a little farther to the left, the end of our line being 
on the extreme left, right up to the bay. The two lines extended at 
an angle from the bay out to the right. The Filipinos moved to 
the left also, and in closer. The boys at the left found them one 
morning strongly fortified just across a wagon road from them. 
The lines widening toward the right, this placed F company about 
400 yards from the entrenched enemy. Here we lay for seven 
weeks waiting for re-enforcements to cross the big pond. 
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While located in these trenches we had plenty of fish to eat, 
mixed with ducks and chickens. We were right at the bay and 
there were various fish traps near, enclosed by high dikes with a 
slat gate opening. We would go out in the evening as the tide was 
coming in and open the gate. Before the tide went out the follow- 
ing morning we would go out and drop the gate, thereby imprison- 
ing all fishes large enough to eat. Then, after the water had 
dropped, we would go out with sacks, wade out into the mud, and 
gather up all the fish we needed. Every catch gave us plenty and 
some to spare. 

Our company on the left, and the opposing enemy company just 
across the road from them, could not get along at all. You have 
heard it said that intimacy breeds contempt. I presume this must 
have been the real cause of their difficulty because they certainly 
were too closely associated for a really warm feeling to exist be- 
tween them. Yet each tried to make it as warm as possible for the 
other. They usually succeeded, not only as far as they themselves 
were concerned, but for everybody else within a mile of them. 

Down to the left, the boys did their guard duty from back of their 
breastwork, while we, being further from the enemy, placed pickets 
out in front. The usual location of our picket was about 75 yards 
ahead, through open land, then about 25 yards of timber, and then 
out perhaps 25 yards more in the open. The American guard was 
placed here only at night, after dark, and taken off at daybreak. 
A squad of eight of us being located here one moonlight night took 
our position back of a rice dike. Everything remained quiet for 
perhaps half an hour, until down on the left the boys got into an 
argument with the enemy and there broke forth, from either side 
of the road, flashes from musketry that seemed to meet in the 
center. We were on the flank of the Filipino company down the 
line, so we thought we would surprise them a little with a few 
volleys. I presume we did, but let me tell you they were not the 
only ones surprised. Out of a little horseshoe entrenchment, not 
100 feet ahead of us, came a volley of flashes that almost singed 
our whiskers. So we had a little fight on of our own. We gave 
our attention to this little horseshoe group, perhaps about equal 
in number to us. We lay back of our dike and gave them as much 
noise as they did us. But soon, to our discomfiture, the whole 
Filipino line beyond, having located us by our gun flashes, centered 
their fire on us. 

Our orders were to stay out there as long as we could, and we 
did. But when they began to trim down that little rice dike (only 
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about a foot high to begin with), we had completely fulfilled our or- 
ders. We had to go in in order that our main line could fire. Mara- 
thon race No. 2. Our trenches were a series of pits, each pit being 
occupied by two. On reaching the pit which I supposed was mine, 
I jumped into it, thinking I would learn after I got in whether or 
not it was. I found out all right, without investigation, or even stop- 
ping to look at it. I have always felt grateful to my two comrades, 
lying there on their backs so comfortably, for letting me down 
so easily. I lit fairly and squarely, with a heel in each one’s Na- 
tional Biscuit-and-Salmon establishment, passed on, and turned 
abruptly into my own pit which lay next to theirs. About that 
time someone shouted “outpost in,” and I got busy preparing to 
shoot, and they never knew that it was I who had recently passed 
over. But when those boys caught their breath I knew that Web- 
ster had deceived the American people on his completeness of the 
English language. 

Orders immediately followed to fire. After an hour we went 
back to the recently-deserted rice dike. The Filipinos had been 
there and gathered up a few articles which we had left. Within 
a half hour practically the same experience happened again, only 
this time I had placed a piece of white cloth in front of my pit. 
After fighting for another hour, three of us went out, but this time 
only to the timber. We were forced in again. Another hour's 
fighting and again we three went out to the timber. The enemy 
opened up, but we picked us a good tree each and watched to see 
if they were coming, and stayed there until they ceased firing, with- 
out a shot returned from us. We stayed our required length of 
time, and then were relieved and returned to the trenches about 
midnight. This ended the fighting for that night and we slept. 

There was not a day passed that shots were not exchanged. It 
was simply a matter of picking each other off on sight. I have 
witnessed an 8- or 10-inch shell from the gunboats light in a bunch 
of Filipinos, separate and scatter them into the air as a wind stacker 
scatters the straw which it carries from the thresher, and dig a 
grave for them while they were still in the air. I have watched the 
Gatling guns and battery field pieces trim the limbs off trees as a 
sharp razor clips a hair. 

They fired on our flag of truce. They placed their women and 
children in front of their ranks and attempted an assault, presum- 
ing on the tenderheartedness of the American. But they could not 
run anything like that over us, for we calculated that if they did 
not care any more for their own families than that, we didn’t. How- 
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' Or- ever, they only tried this once. They carried away all their dead 
ara- and wounded that they conveniently could. Up to this time we 
sing had sent their wounded back to our hospital for Filipinos in 
ine, Manila. Some of the prisoners were retained, and some were 
r Or turned loose. It became a matter of getting the guns with us now. e 
top- After the death of the lieutenant, whenever we found a gun we 
des, stuck the barrel through the fork of a tree and bent it, then broke 
wn the stock off. The largest Filipino funeral I had seen to date was 
Na- 60 enemy soldiers buried in one hole. 
ned Sitting in the trenches one day we watched a shadowy form 
that winding its way towards us. It seemed more ghost than human. 
r to On its arrival how surprised we were to see our old friend and 
sed comrade Bill, all this time in the smallpox pest house, and as we 
‘eb- supposed never to return. Glad indeed we were to see him. 
the Everybody greeted him warmly, then all jollied him a while. I 
said to him, “Bill, why in the world didn’t you get someone to 
rent bury you back in town, instead of coming out here to eat up rations 
een that we need? And, by the way Bill, does it hurt to have smallpox?” 
hin To which he replied, “Never mind old boy I'll get even with you.” 


The night of the outbreak the Filipinos had escaped with every 


mly 
train but one. It furnished us transportation for our necessities. By 


pit. 

ne this time we had our clothing and blankets and although sleeping 
u's on the ground, we were quite comfortable. It was certainly inter- 
oe esting to see a group of natives watching our boys run that train. 


ae No side breaks for them. It looked as if their eyes never would 
ith- return to their sockets, nor their mouths ever shut. It made no 
difference to those Frisco railroad engineers and firemen whether 


= the train ran on the track or out in the road. The natives wouldn't 
opt. even stay on the right of way when the train passed. These little 
It brown men were seeing and learning new things as well as we were. 
nie The lizard screamed, the parrot screeched, the monkey chat- 
al tered; and the enemy at various intervals reminded us with a volley 
dons of musketry that he was still present. Some of the wounded, and 
. e prisoners, informed us that the enemy complained that we did not - 
the fight fairly. They said that when the Spanish were fighting them 
i the Spanish soldiers would come out of Manila, drive them out of a 


trench and then go back to Manila to smoke cigarets and have a 
- good time, leaving the trench again in possession of the Filipinos; 
: and also that the Americans did not use an ordinary rifle but car- 


m- 

an ried a little cannon. The old Springfields sure felt like little can- 

did nons to us at times. Our shoulders were black and blue all the 

sy time from the reaction of them. They were inefficient at a distance 
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much greater than 500 yards, though they were sighted at 1,000 


faci 
yards. After 50 or 100 shots the gun became hot and the barrel was 
expanded, thus causing the bullet to fall short and be inaccurate and 


even at short range. The Remington was more powerful and 
deadly than the Springfield, shooting the same size bullet, but with df | 
a brass covering. If the bullet failed to kill, the brass was likely to 
complete the operation, and perchance this brass covering hap- 
pened to burst before reaching its intended victim there was no 1 
calculating its destructiveness. This gun was sighted at 1,400 yards, 

The Mauser rifle, the most powerful of the three, was sighted at det 
3,000 yards, and would shoot three miles. It shot a .28 steel bullet 
which produced a wound the same size as the bullet after the first 
half mile; but up to this distance it made even a larger hole than F 
the Springfield, as the back end of the bullet rotated. We would 
have exchanged our rifles for theirs gladly. But they could not stand 
against the roar of the Springfield and the soul-chilling American 
yell which always accompanied it on every advance. They soon 
learned also that it was expedient to provide some safe means of 
escape as well as defense while they remained to fight. From here 
on, they always had a nice open getaway ditch leading back about 
half a mile; and as we advanced they made our approach exceed- 
ingly interesting for us, shooting through portholes with their 
repeating Mausers and deadly Remington, until we reached a 
distance of perhaps 200 to 300 yards from their trench. Then they 
invisibly beat it. But we always found the getaway ditch, and 
woe unto those who had stayed too long and failed to get to the 
ditch. When they started out in plain view across country, even if 
the old Springfields were boiling grease and wouldn't carry up, we 
sure saw some classical dodging and running. 

Two of the saddest events of the war occurred in these trenches 
at Caloocan. One day, while the most of us not on guard were 
sleeping, the authorities decided to build our breastwork higher. 
It consisted of just a high pile of loose dirt and they decided to add 
to it with sacks of dirt. Several of us were awakened to perform 
this task. Among the number were my pal and myself. My pal, 
being shorter than I, was located down the line a short distance. 
He, and a little corporal about his height, arose yawning and 
stretching, and took a look over the breastwork to ascertain if there 
were any Filipinos in sight. They saw none, but one saw them, and 
a sharpshooter at that. With a crack from an old Remington, my 
pal got it just above the left eye, the bullet coming out his right ear. 
At the time he was shot he was standing close to the breastwork, 
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facing the enemy. In a minute I knew it and rushed to him. He 
was lying on his back, head still towards the enemy, his arms folded, 
and a gallon of blood on the ground beside him. No one had 
touched him. Only a 20-year-old boy, he had died—in the service 
of his country, shall I say?—fighting Filipinos 8,000 miles from 
home. You answer that question for yourselves please and don't 
let politics enter into the decision. 

This sharpshooter was soon located in a tree and allowed to de- 
scend, not at a rate of speed he might have chosen, but at a speed 
determined upon by a volley of Springfield bullets. I obtained 
permission to assist in carrying my pal back to the church which 
we were using as a temporary hospital. 

Fighting began again in earnest. Bullets whizzed past our heads 
as we started. We were compelled to seek shelter for a time as 
we had to ascend a hill to reach the church. When the firing ceased 
somewhat, we resumed our journey. About halfway we saw Don, 
Oscar’s older brother, approaching as was his custom after every 
encounter with the Filipinos. (Don assumed a fatherly interest 
over the “Kid,” as he always called him, and would always ask: 
“How is company F? How is the Kid?”) As Don met us we could 
not face him. We cast our glances to the ground. He asked, “Who 
is it, boys?” We could not answer. He knew. As we stood 
with heads bowed and hats removed, Don approached that silent 
form, raised the little white cloth from Oscar’s face, and seeing that 
ghastly wound over his eye, sobbed, “My God, the Kid!” Pausing a 
minute or two, Don regained self-control, and said, “Boys I must 
not detain you longer. Thank you.” He walked along with us 
until he reached his own company. We left him standing there, 
hat in hand, head bowed in grief. 

We finally established our guard post about three rods in front 
of our line. Here, behind sacks of dirt, we sat alone in the silent 
hours of darkness and watched the enemy, while our comrades 
slept. One night after I had been sitting quietly for perhaps half 
an hour, a huge lizard, as unaware of my presence as I of his, let 
out a scream that caused my hair to stand on end and my whole 
form to ascend into the air for probably a couple of feet. The 
lizard, as much alarmed as I, rushed off into the darkness, rustling 
the grass and weeds as he went. 

On another occasion, just before daybreak, while we were sleep- 
ing back of our fortifications, a comrade lying beside me awakened 
me with a bump from his elbow along side my head which caused 
me to wonder if we were being engaged in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
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ter with the enemy. Rising to ascertain the source of the blow, | 
received another punch squarely on the nose. Moving to one side, 
a safe distance from my comrade, I beheld the source of my sud- 
den awakening. There he lay on his back in all the apparent 
agonies of a hideous nightmare. I shouted at him, “Hey, wake up 
there! What’s the matter with you?” The only response I re- 
ceived was a muttering as he desperately clawed at his breast as 
if trying to tear his heart out. When at last he withdrew the hand 
from his shirt front, he hurled a small but active little three-inch 
lizard on the ground with such a vengeance that the poor little fel- 
low curled up his claws (which were very like needle points), and 
departed forever from his native tropical clime. My comrade sat 
up with a silly grin on his face and said, “By George, you’d squirm 
too if you had one of those pesky little lizards in your shirt.” 

A truce was declared one day, as the enemy regiment before us 
was contemplating surrender. About noon, a group of the boys 
were engaged in a little game of draw when someone called their 
attention to a prominent and important-looking Filipino soldier 
standing on the very top of his fortification. With the practice we 
had had while here most of us could have cut the dust from the 
top of this breastwork every shot. Jim—one of those engaged in 
this little profit-and-loss amusement—rose to his feet and stood for 
a moment watching the Filipino in his exalted position. Jim smiled, 
but said nothing, and returned to the game. He played another 
hand, then asked, “Is that Filipino still standing there?” Someone 
told him yes, so he got up again, picked up his old Springfield and 
leveled it at the stationary form on top of the enemy breastwork. 
He looked over the sights for an instant, then lowered his gun and 
remarked, “I'd like to take a shot at that guy just for luck, if it wasn't 
for this bloomin’ truce.” The boys suggested he better forget taking 
a shot, and come on back to the game if he intended playing any 
more. Another hand was played, and I presume Jim thought he 
had better change his luck, so he says, “If you fellows will keep 
your mouths shut I'll cut the dirt out from under that Filipino’s feet. 
He’s seeing too much for our good.” The boys replied that it was 
none of their business what he did, as none of us were officers. 
“O. K., here goes,” Jim said. He got up, picked up his old Long 
Tom, took a fleeting squint along the sights, pulled the trigger, and 
boom! the Filipino got down. 

All the boys had risen and watched this performance, so all knew 
who fired the shot. The game proceeded as before, only with more 
apparent interest. The rest of us lay down and went to sleep 
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immediately. The captain quickly appeared, and in curt tones, 
asked, “Who fired that shot.” No one answered. Then he pro- 
ceeded to question each one of us as follows: “Did you fire that 
shot?” “No, sir.” “Do you know who did?” “No, sir.” And so on, 
till he came to Baldy. “Did you fire that shot Baldy?” “No, sir.” 
“Do you know who did?” “No, sir.” But Baldy grinned. That was 
evidence enough for the captain, so he says, “All right Baldy, I'll 
just hold you responsible until you tell me who did it.” Jim spoke 
up at once and said, “You don’t need to hold Baldy, captain. I 
fired the shot.” “Report to the colonel at once,” ordered the captain. 

Jim reported at once, and his trial procedure was as follows: “Is 
your name James ?” “Yes sir.” “You are a member of 
company F?” “Yes sir.” “You are charged with disobeying orders 
by firing upon the enemy under a truce. Guilty or not guilty?” 
“Guilty.” “Well, sir, why did you do this?” “Well, I'll tell you 
colonel, I just calculated that that guy perched up over there on 
top of that mound was exceeding the conditions of the truce, and 
seeing more than he had a right to, or was to our interest; and I 
decided to make him quit it.” “Did you hit him?” “Couldn’t miss him 
at that distance.” The colonel replied very gruffly, “Return to your 
company. But don't let it happen again.” Jim returned with a 
smile and related the conditions on which he was released. He said 
they suited him all right, as he did not think that the curiosity of 
any of the rest of those Filipinos over there would reach the height 
of the recently departed one. 

A sufficient number of exciting and interesting incidents had 
already occurred in these Caloocan trenches to leave a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of all present. But one more event occurred 
which was the climax to all preceding ones. One day, sitting under 
the matting awning which we had stretched above us to shelter us 
from the enervating rays of a tropical sun, Howard and I engaged 
ourselves in memories of the past, discussing the whys and where- 
fores of our enlistments. Howard was a perfect type of physical 
manhood, about six feet tall, straight, square-shouldered, with large, 
intelligent gray eyes and brown hair. He was a little reckless at 
times in his conduct and speech, but he had a good heart and good 
intentions. While we talked, a sharpshooter had been incessantly 
pecking away, but no bullets could be heard. Just beyond the end 
of our breastwork, to the right, stood a large tree with a brush pile 
about three feet high in front of it. At the close of our conversation 
Howard rose to his feet, walked up before a group of ten or so of 
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the boys, and suggested that we all go out in front of that tree and 
fire a few volleys in trees and clumps of bushes and try to dislodge 
the sharpshooter. All assented, willing to take a chance for a little 
diversion, and forthwith advanced to the position suggested. 

Howard, though a private, assumed command and directed the 
shooting. We fired several volleys at suspicious-looking places but 
failed to locate the sharpshooter, or to interrupt his shots, which 
came at intervals of from two to three minutes. Wise old Faber 
spoke up, “Say boys I'll tell you, this is a little diversion all right, 
but having no orders to expose ourselves in this reckless manner, 
it seems to me to be quite a bit of foolishness as well. The enemy 
may Open up on us any moment with a volley. That Filipino out 
there isn’t doing anything now but wasting ammunition, but mind 
what I tell you, he is going to get our range pretty soon, and it will 
be just like shooting into a bunch of quail. So my advice to the 
bunch is to cut this nonsense out.” To which I replied, “I believe 
you are right Faber.” So he and I walked back to the breastwork 
and sat down. 

The rest of the bunch, unheeding his advice, remained and con- 
tinued to fire according to Howard’s directions. Faber and I had 
become interested in some other subject of interest when bang, 
crack, a bullet hit the tree just back of the boys. All started on a 
run for the breastwork but Howard, who sat back on the brush pile 
in front of which he had been standing. He exclaimed, “Where 
are you fellows going? Are you going to leave me out here?” 
None of them knew then that the shot had been effective, but at his 
call they turned back and brought him in. They laid him down 
beside me, his head resting upon my knee. The boys circled 
around. All were silent. The doctor opened Howard’s clothing 
and examined the anterior wound, where the big, ugly Remington 
bullet had entered. Turning him over we saw the mark of its exit. 
He was shot through the groin. 

The boys all loved this reckless, goodhearted youth, and the faces 
of all in the group clouded in an expression of sympathy and grief 
when they saw the wounds caused by the bullet. The wounds 
were not bleeding much, but the doctor proceeded to bandage 
them securely. As calmly and unaffectedly as I am writing to you, 
Howard asked, “What is your opinion of the wound, doctor?” To 
which the doctor replied, “I am unable to answer your question 
fully, Howard, as I have not yet formed a complete opinion. From 
external appearances the wound does not seem so bad, but con- 
cerning the internal injury, I do not know. In case the bullet has 
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missed the vital parts within, the chances are ten to one in your 
favor.” But Howard understood too well the deadly effect of a big 
45 brass-covered Remington passing through his body. 

Fighting had immediately reopened, and we carried him back 
to the old church at the top of the hill, and placed the stretcher on 
the floor. Along with numerous others, I tarried for a moment and 
knelt down beside him to ask if there was any corresponding he 
wished me to do for him while he was laid up. He replied, “No I 
think not. I don’t think I want to do any writing until I get better.” 
He asked me to look after his belongings and bring them to town 
as soon as I could get away. I hated to leave him, and I told him 
so. He said he was glad I felt that way, but realized that I must 
return to the line soon. As I said good-by to him I knew I would 
never see the boy alive again. 

He was taken back to the hospital at Manila. That night about 
10 o'clock he sent word by his nurse that he wished to see the chap- 
lain. The chaplain came and talked with him, and then at How- 
ard’s request knelt by the cot of the young soldier and prayed with 
him. Howard thanked him, and as the chaplain passed on to speak 
to some of the rest of the boys, he turned over on his side. Return- 
ing soon, the chaplain on his way out, said, “Good night, Howard.” 
Receiving no response he bent over the outstretched form to look 
closely into Howard’s face, and then he understood. This young 
soldier had finished his honorable earthly career. He had fought 
his last battle with the same courage and fearlessness that he had 
been fighting the foe before us. 

Sufficient re-enforcements having arrived by this time, those in 
authority decided to make a general advance. The whole line was 
divided into three parts: one to go south, one east and one north. 
One night our regiment was placed at the extreme right of the 
brigade, to continue the northward advance. The Oregon regiment 
was stationed in our trenches with orders to remain there until we 
had completed the big left turn (thus keeping our line intact), and 
had reached the bay again to the north. Each separate division had 
its purpose. Our purpose was to surround Aguinaldo, who all this 
time had been in Malabon, about two miles to the left of our 
trenches. The right end of our line reached beyond a heavy strip 
of timber. Under its cover we advanced rapidly ahead of the rest 
of the line, since the enemy could not discern our movements. 

This plan would have proved successful had it not been for the 
ambitious impulse of the colonel of the Oregon regiment and his 
disobedience of orders—or his ignorance of the position at that 
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time of the right end of the big swing. When we had covered 
only half the distance, the Oregon colonel ordered a charge, with 
fixed bayonets. These Oregon boys were a fine bunch, and at the 
word from their colonel over that old breastwork of ours they went. 
About a dozen of them never went any further. Several others fel] 
by the wayside, but the majority of them climbed the Filipino 
breastwork and engaged the enemy hand-to-hand. They routed 
them through the timber, chased them into the swamps, and had 
made a general cleaning of this bunch of Filipinos within half an 
hour. Though it was a heroic and complete victory, they caused 
us to fail in our final purpose. 

Aguinaldo, observing the advance of the Oregon regiment only 
two miles to his right, slipped out of Malabon and made his get- 
away before the right end of our line had encircled him. Our 
brigade lined up again and continued the advance northward. 
We routed the Filipinos out of trench after trench, down their get- 
away ditches, and chased them over railroad bridges. The men, 
women and children fleeing before us burned their towns, or at 
least tried to. We occupied the homes that were not destroyed, 
during their absence. We took Malolos, their capital; fought some 
15 or 20 more battles, finally reaching San Fernando, about 50 miles 
due north of Manila. 

It would become monotonous to you for me to go into detail con- 
cerning all the battles on this advance, for we fought every step of 
the way. Bill, who had promised to get even with me for asking 
if it hurt to have smallpox, now got even. I received a bullet 
through the calf of my leg at Malolos, and as it entered my legging 
it cracked like a pistol. Bill, down the line, not knowing the nature 
of my wound, true to his promise, and seeing his opportunity, 
shouted, “Say Wagoner, did that hurt?” Our jokes were always 
to the point. But it all went to keep us optimistic. 

In one advance we became short of ammunition before we 
reached the enemy in the timber ahead. We only had about a 
half-dozen cartridges each, and the ammunition wagon was a con- 
siderable distance to the rear. Several of the boys were only going 
through the motions of firing, saving those few cartridges for an 
emergency. Let me impress upon your minds, as on this particular 
occasion it was impressed upon mine, it did look like those Filipinos 
knew we were short of cartridges and were coming straight for us. 
I always had felt sorry for our poor commissary sergeant. He 
seemed to have attacks of nervous headache, and on the present 
occasion the attack grabbed him hard. Well, I never heard of the 
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sunshine cure for nervous headache, especially in a tropical sun. 
But let me tell you just what this honorable defender of his com- 
missary privileges did. He went around on the sunny side of a little 
haystack just behind our line, while the enemy bullets were pene- 
trating the shady side of the same stack. Of course, you will all 
understand that the sunshine was preferable treatment. And the big, 
fat commissary sergeant remained right there until the enemy ceased 
firing while the rest of us lay stretched out upon the ground with 
our hats pulled down over our faces to keep the bullets from throw- 
ing dirt in our eyes. 

Well, we never got orders or ammunition. But I have always 
thought the enemy found out the sergeant had a severe attack of 
nervous headache and refused to attack us, realizing the confusion 
and turmoil they might cause in our ranks in the absence of our 
cautious and secretive stomach robber behind the little haystack. 

On various occasions our advance was halted after we had routed 
the Filipinos from their fortifications and had pursued them to 
within a proper distance for securing effective results. Once, when 
we had a whole regiment of the enemy lined up on either side of 
a railroad bridge and crossing the bridge at the same time, about a 
mile ahead, in plain view, with the Utah battery’s field pieces 
trained to fire on them, orders came to cease fire. Thus the entire 
enemy regiment was allowed to escape and secure themselves in 
fortifications beyond, so we might have the pleasure of routing 
them out again. This was showing humanity to the enemy, and 
extending the term of service to the well-paid American army 
officials. But what was the private getting? One more opportunity 
to walk for a mile or two in the face of the deadly Mauser and 
Remington in the hands of the previously unmolested foe. The 
private soldier as a rule believed in showing humanity to the enemy 
and did so from an individual standpoint. But we never could see 
where the justice or the humanity part of it came in when the high 
officials, hobnobbing around Manila with the false and robbing 
spiritual advisors of our enemy, extended this mercy to the enemy 
at the sacrifice of the lives of the American soldiers who were fight- 
ing their country’s battles. In military circles who cares for the 
private? What rights has he that he can secure with honor? High 
remunerative positions in the army unmake many men and develop 
them into heartless and selfish beasts who push their ambitions for 
self-aggrandizement and profits, at the sacrifice of comforts, neces- 
sities, honor, and even the lives of their inferiors in rank, over whom 
they have unrestricted jurisdiction. 
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Three or four battles of importance occurred at San Fernando. 
The result of one was the almost complete annihilation of a Filipino 
regiment, the funeral lasting all the next day. The natives in town 
were forced to dig the graves—immense holes in the ground; and the 
American teamsters, with four big American mules hitched to a 
big army wagon with high sideboards, hauled dead Filipinos all day 
from the battlefield (to say nothing about those who had attempted 
to escape through the swamps, but failed, being interrupted by 
Springfield bullets). These stiffened dead bodies were dumped 
from the wagons like so much cord wood. And perchance the 
wagon was not close enough to the big hole in the ground for the 
bodies to fall into it as they fell to the ground, the master of cere- 
monies stuck a spade under the inert human clay and rolled it over 
and over until it fell in. They were covered up as they lit: face 
down, face up, mouths open, arms and legs at various angles, cross- 
wise, lengthwise, clothes on, clothes off. The dirt was heaved in, 
and these Filipino warriors were left to disseminate into Old Mother 
Earth from which they had originated. 

Occasionally a “man” gets a commission. We had one: Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Ed [Lt. Col. Edward C. Little]. He met with a mis- 
fortune in line of duty, being injured by the accidental discharge of 
his own gun. He was laid up most of the time from its results. 
Several of the officers insinuated that he had shot himself on purpose. 
But the wound was inflicted by his accidentally dropping his six- 
shooter on the ground, the hammer striking and discharging the 
bullet upward into his leg—not a very likely way for a man to shoot 
himself. On one occasion Lieutenant Colonel Ed led us in an ad- 
vance against a threatened attack. We boys knew the country out 
in front for a couple of miles as we had captured many a forsaken 
chicken and hog there. One of the boys spoke up to the colonel 
informing him that a straight advance was a mistake. He said that 
the Filipinos were located in a deep irrigation ditch directly parallel 
to our intended approach. The colonel called a brief council of 
several of the boys who at once verified the information given by 
the spokesman, and then remarked, “If that is the case then boys, 
we'll flank them.” He then gave the order, “left face, file right 
march, double time.” Colonel Ed ahead of us—not behind us as 
the officers usually were—erect and cool, led us to one of the most 
successful and complete victories of the campaign. 

We had no sooner started than that whole irrigation ditch flooded 
us with bullets. In a short time we had reached their flank and 
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then the flood returned to the banks from which it had come. The 
enemy beat it, and we followed in hot pursuit, Lieutenant Colonel 
Ed in our midst. There was another funeral. Those who escaped 
did so under the protection of timber with heavy undergrowth and 
a dense field of sugar cane. We all sat down to rest. After a short 
time I ambled off into a strip of jungle alone, looking for some fruit. 
At about 100 yards distance I paused a moment peering on through 
the brush, when wham! an old Remington cracked within two rods 
of me. Don't think for a minute that I stood still for his second 
shot. I entirely forgot what I went into that timber for, but I 
have never forgotten what caused me to get out. 

One more battle was fought here before we returned to Manila. 
As we advanced against the entrenched enemy in columns of fours, 
along a narrow path, we were suddenly fired upon. The bullets 
came thick and fast. An order was shouted to lie down, and we 
did so. Then came a confusion of orders from the various officers in 
command. We all knew the position into which they were attempt- 
ing to place us, but we lay there for a while till the confusion of 
commands should resolve itself into one definite order of movement. 
Staff officers shouted one order, majors and captains another, lieu- 
tenants still another; and the sergeants and corporals tried to repeat 
all of them at once. And there we lay, like a nice strip of green 
meadow with the sickle closing in on us at every round of the enemy. 
But like the thistle, influenced by the steady and persuasive breezes 
blowing overhead, we pulled up and blew away. In a minute we 
were deployed back of a rice dike, returning the enemy fire. 

I never learned whether that bunch of shoulder straps ever agreed 
on a definite order of movement out of our hazardous position. But 
they did not follow us according to any military order I ever 
heard. We advanced, firing as we went, routing the enemy before 
us. Two lieutenants in conversation at the close of this battle asked 
as to each other’s welfare. One replied that he was feeling all right, 
only a trifle stiff in the joints. A private remarked that the lieuten- 
ant hadn’t shown any indication of stiff joints when he dropped to 
the ground under that fusillade of bullets. The lieutenant said that 
the private’s joints had seemed to be in good working order then, 
too. To which the private replied that had he remained where he 
was until the officers had reviewed the book of tactics for the proper 
move out of the dilemma, neither he nor the lieutenant would then 
be anticipating our homeward journey. 

The theoretical movements and methods of warfare are as different 
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from the actual movements and methods as shooting at a squirrel 
is from being the squirrel shot at. Some officers in the army are 
a handy nuisance, and a good means of increasing the superfluous 
expense of war. War is legalized murder, often encouraged from 
a commercial standpoint of profits, but carried on by those who 
never receive any benefits worthy of mention. The Filipinos were 
fighting to gratify the personal ambitions of Aguinaldo. We were 
fighting for our lives. We had now been on the firing line about 
five months, had advanced 50 miles, taken the Filipino capital, 
fought almost every day. We had defeated every resisting foe in 
human form, had impressed the Filipinos with our relentless methods 
of warfare, had eaten great quantities of tropical fruits, fishes, chick- 
ens, hogs, had drunk some wine, and had planted the old American 
flag in the very heart of the Philippine Islands. 

On June 24 we were replaced by fresh troops and we returned 
to Manila where we went into quarters inside the walled city. 
There was a report circulated that General Otis had been shot at 
twice in Manila, by American soldiers. We privates all felt sorry 
indeed that he was “shot at.” 

The buildings inside the walls were constructed of better material 
than those outside. The rainy season had set in. One night I was 
awakened from my sleep by such a sudden downpour of rain on the 
tin roof that I imagined the whole top of the barracks was falling in. 
I jumped up and was halfway out of a window at the head of my 
cot before I discovered that it was only raining. There were at 
least two inches of water standing on the level ground. 

We remained here about two months performing guard duty in 
various parts of the city, as formerly. One institution coming under 
our jurisdiction was the penitentiary. (We found the convicts 
engaged most of the time in making ornaments from water buffalo 
horn and the fine native woods.) Inducements were offered for 
our re-enlistments—$500 and a promotion. Several of the boys 
accepted. 

We had established a permanent foothold in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Following the devastations of war came the blessings also. 
Emerson says “Everything goes in pairs, and evil for every good.” 
So here they were already—the big brewery companies, and the 
American Christian missionaries working side by side—both offering 
the heathen Malay the healing balm. He accepted from both, 
realizing now that he was rapidly becoming a full-fledged American 
citizen. He must fall into line and do as Americans wanted him to 
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do. He must wear American clothes, eat American foods. He must 
use his own tobacco after it had visited America and returned. He 
must drink American booze. He must do all these things, and 
many more, and thus become a living source of revenue for the 
coffers of those whose influence had brought about this Filipino 
insurrection. 

Orders came for us to embark for home. Our friends being few 
throughout the city, it did not require much of our time to bid them 
be good. We went aboard an English transport—capacity 1,000, 
with 1,300 on board. We were jammed up some, but what did we 
care, weren’t we coming home? The boys from our ranks who had 
re-enlisted stood on the wharf as we pulled out. The $500 bounty 
had grabbed them. They looked mighty lonesome standing back 
there as we started to take our $500 out in another trans-Pacific 
voyage. Let me say, by the way, the par value of this homeward 
trip increased 100 per cent every day, as long as it lasted. 

Fellow Americans, can you not see the inconsistency of patriotism 
being the prevailing spirit in the heart of the American soldier, 
8,000 miles from home, fighting a people in no way responsible 
for the cause in which we had enlisted; fighting a people who loved 
their own homes as we loved ours? Let me tell you, as a private 
soldier, the spirit within the heart of every true American who 
soldiered in the Philippines was one of pity and sympathy for this 
simple-minded, deluded foe. The prevailing motive that brought 
about this conflict was profit. So the simple Filipino and the 
American soldier were placed in the same boat—forced to engage 
in a death struggle with each other that the ambitions of the powers 
that were, might be gratified in dollars and cents. 











History of the French-Speaking Settlement 
in the Cottonwood Valley 
ALBERTA PANTLE 
Part Two—ConcLuDED 


MapAME Gost: FLORENCE MILLINER 


OMETIME after 1870 Bernard Gost and his wife, Victoria, moved 
to a farm in Doyle township, Marion county. Both were natives 
of France but they came to Kansas from Massachusetts where they 
had lived for a short time. They did not stay on the farm long, 
however, and in January, 1874, Madame Gost started a millinery 
store in Florence, featuring the latest Paris fashions. The advertise- 
ment announcing the opening of her store listed a great variety of 
articles other than hats. She carried practically everything one 
would find in the present day ladies’ ready-to-wear shops, a stock 
of clothing for children, together with socks, gloves, shirts and 
scarves for men. For a few weeks Mr. Gost did tailoring in the 
shop then we hear no more about him. 

In 1876, Madame Gost sold her entire stock of goods to Gustave 
Caze but remained in the store as clerk. In April, 1878, she bought 
the store back and we learn that she “is now sole proprietress of the 
largest and most complete millinery in this [Marion] county and is 
selling goods at prices that are lower than the lowest.” She was in 
a new building of her own and her “French waiting room” was in 
order for all visitors who deigned to call upon her. 

From that time until after 1890, Madame Gost was an important 
factor in the business life of Florence. In 1882, when she planned 
to erect a two-story building on her lots at the corner of Fifth and 
Main streets, the local newspaper stated that “Madame has more 
business tact and mania for improvements than half a dozen extra 
good men.” Madame Gost made trips to New York every fall and 
spring buying merchandise for the store. Before each trip she in- 
serted a notice in the newspapers of Florence and Marion offering to 
give special consideration to any special orders that ladies of the 
community might wish to give her. 

Madame Gost seems to have been a very successful business 
woman. When times were bad and money was scarce she often 
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ran a notice in the paper stating that she would accept corn or other 
produce in lieu of cash for merchandise bought from her. 

On June 29, 1885, Madame Gost was married to James B. Crouch, 
then editor of the Florence Herald, later editor of the Florence 
Bulletin. Thereafter Mr. Crouch often referred to himself as a 
Frenchman by marriage. During the time he owned the Bulletin, 
news items about the French people occupied a prominent place 
in his paper. After he left Florence, the French colony activities 
were less frequently noted. 

In March, 1892, J. B. Crouch sold the Florence Bulletin to Jay E. 
House. He worked, for a short time, on a newspaper in E] Dorado 
then the Crouches moved to West Virginia, his native state. Mr. 
Crouch published a newspaper there for seven years then came 
back to Kansas. For a few months in 1900 he edited the Chase 
County Courant, Cottonwood Falls, but was forced to give it up 
because of ill health. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crouch again left Kansas. On August 1, 1901, 
the Marion County News Bulletin carried a short item to the effect 
that J. B. Crouch and his wife had both been seriously injured when 
the porch of their home at Rich Hill, Mo., had collapsed. On April 
2, 1903, the same newspaper reprinted an article from the South- 
west World, Guthrie, Okla., stating that, “J. B. Crouch has just re- 
ceived his credentials from the district clerk of Marion county, Kan- 
sas. He will soon appear before Judge Burford and enter into the 
active practice of law. Mr. Crouch has ripe experience as a lawyer 
being recognized among the leading legal lights of central Kansas. 
Every case intrusted to his care will receive prompt attention.” 
The Bulletin added, “J. B. Crouch was editor and publisher of the 
Bulletin up to 11 years ago. Since leaving Florence, Crouch has 
traveled over considerable country and has had many ups and 
downs of life. He seems to be now on the upgrade.” 

In addition to Madame Gost, there were several other French 
people in business in Florence at various times. In 1879, there was 
a first-class wagon maker in the person of Etienne Bliecq. He had 
been sent to this country by the French government in 1876 to dem- 
onstrate the art of wagon making at the centennial exposition at 
Philadelphia. In February, 1879, E. Bliecq was established in 
business at the manufactury of W. F. Aves at Third and Main streets. 
Later he equipped a wagon works at another location. Associated 
with him was another Frenchman by the name of Ernest Gendarme. 
The greater part of their work was resetting tires and other repair 
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work but they did find time to make several very elegant buggies and 
carriages in the short time they remained at Florence. 

Petrus Guillon ran a billiard parlor in Florence for a number of 
years. Part of the time he was located in the basement of the opera 
house. In 1887, he moved to Arkansas City but later settled at 
Osage City. He frequently visited in Florence for many years. 

G. E. Baillod and M. A. Cuenod established a jewelry store in 
Florence in 1885. Two years later they moved their store to Ar- 
kansas City. Baillod was in business there for several years. The 
Cuenods left Arkansas City and lived in Colorado for some time. 
In 1889 they stopped in Florence to visit the Ginettes and were, at 
that time, on their way back to France to live. 


Tue Tamtiet FAMILY 


During the years Madame Gost had her millinery store at 
Florence, Marion Centre also had a French milliner. In 1874, the 
Tamiet family, consisting of F. Tamiet, his wife, Elizabeth and 
stepdaughter, Victoria Bataille, came to Marion Centre to live. 
Stephen Marcou is given credit in the paper for inducing the family 
to settle in Marion Centre. 

In a short time the Tamiets had erected a building on Main street 
and Madame Tamiet had opened a millinery shop. She, like 
Madame Gost, seemed to stock a great variety of articles of wearing 
apparel in addition to her hats. M. Tamiet ran a tailor shop in 
the same building but he did not stay long. By 1880, Madame 
Tamiet had married Peter Toomey, a carpenter from Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Toomey operated her store for a number of years. She 
maintained a close relationship with the families in the French 
colony east of Florence. 

Victoria Bataille grew up to be a very beautiful and talented 
young lady. She was an accomplished musician. She taught piano 
for several years and always sang in all the concerts given by the 
French people at Florence. On October 2, 1889, she was married 
to Laurent DeBauge who lived near Reading in Lyon county where 
there was a settlement of French people. They had a religious 
ceremony at the Catholic church at Florence and a civil ceremony 
that evening at the home of Judge Foote, probate judge of Marion 
county. Following the latter service an elaborate wedding dinner 
and reception was held at the Elgin Hotel at Marion. The guests 
included many of the French people from that section of the country 
as well as residents of Marion. 

We know little of F. Tamiet after he left Marion. He came back 
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for a visit once or twice. Shortly after he left he was editing a 
French newspaper in California. 


Francis SoveEz: SANTA FE TRAIL FREIGHTER 


Francis Soyez moved to a farm in Grant township early in the 
1870’s. He was born in Paris, France, August 10, 1818. His father 
served with the French army during the Napoleonic wars and for 
several years afterwards. When Francis was 16 his father advised 
him to come to America. Just when he came is not known, but it 
was quite early. He landed at New Orleans but eventually went 
to Missouri. For several years he worked as a freighter on the 
old Santa Fe trail, making many trips between present Kansas 
City and Santa Fe, N. M. In 1856 or 1857, he was married in 
Mora, N. M., to Frances Schlineger, a young girl from Alsace 
Lorraine. She had come to America with her parents in 1854. 
They lived in St. Louis for a year then traveled overland by way of 
the Santa Fe trail to Mora. After the Soyez’s were married they lived 
in New Mexico several months then moved to Missouri. About the 
close of the Civil War, in which Francis Soyez served for a short time, 
they came to Kansas. They lived near Topeka and Mr. Soyez 
worked as a mason on the statehouse. In 1872, they moved to 
Marion county and took a claim north and east of Florence. Francis 
Soyez died July 9, 1906, and his wife on June 17, 1913. They had 
a large family. Many of their descendants live in Marion county 
today and one of their children, Mrs. Emilie Lehmann, was living 
near the town of Marion until her death on February 25, 1951. 


THE Artistic GINETTES 


Ernest Ginette was born in Paris, France, September 1, 1831. He 
was married to Camille Caroline Bouzenot on May 10, 1859. Mr. 
Ginette was engaged quite successfully in business in Paris until 
the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. At that time he sustained such 
heavy losses that he decided to bring his family to America. The 
Ginettes, with two of their sons, Gabriel and Ernest, settled on a 
160-acre farm five miles northeast of Florence in 1873. The third 
son, Maurice, stayed in Paris to take advantage of a scholarship 
which had been given him. He came out to Kansas by himself 
two years later. 

Charles Ginette, a nephew, came from France to make his home 
with his uncle’s family in 1876. He lived in or near Florence the 
remainder of his life but made several quite lengthy visits to France. 
He died April 8, 1928. 


12—6496 
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City born and bred, the Ginettes did not like farm life. After 
a few years on the farm, they moved into Florence. The boys, as 
well as the parents, were well educated and began working, when 
quite young, as bookkeepers and salesmen. One time Ernest acted 
as interpreter in a lawsuit involving two French families which 
was tried at Cottonwood Falls. He was highly praised by the pre- 
siding judge for his scholarly translation and interpretation during 
the trial.** 

Ernest Ginette, Sr., had considerable talent as a painter. Several 
times he made sketching tours over the state. In 1888 he made a 
very “natural and pleasant view of Mr. Firmin’s farm and im- 
provements in crayon.” *+ The Bulletin commented that he had 
been devoting much time and study to painting the past year and his 
work exhibited a high degree of artistic ability. 

The Ginette family contributed much to the musical life of Flor- 
ence. Ernest Ginette, Sr., and Mrs. Ginette were in charge of the 
music at the Catholic church for many years. 

In November, 1884, a group of the young men of Florence met 
at the Ginette home to organize a band which was called the 
Florence Brass Band. The elder Mr. Ginette was chosen as leader 
of the band and his son, Maurice, was elected president and treas- 
urer of the group. This band was quite an active organization in 
Florence for a number of years. 

Mrs. Camille Ginette was a cousin of M. Casimir-Perier who 
became president of France in 1891. She is remembered as a 
very charming woman and an accomplished pianist. The entire 
family took prominent parts in the musical entertainments which 
were customary at all of the Bastille day and other French cele- 
brations. 

Ernest Ginette, Sr., died after a short illness February 24, 1898. 
His widow survived him many years. She was almost totally blind 
for several years before her death December 29, 1914. 

Maurice Ginette, the oldest of the sons, married Dora Cox of 
Atchison in 1893. They settled in Florence where he was cashier 
of the Marion County State Bank. He continued in the employ of 
the bank until his death September 24, 1925. 

Gabriel and Ernest Ginette left Florence many years ago. Ernest 
eventually settled in Kansas City. Gabriel located in St. Louis, IIl., 
where he had an interest in a company which manufactured sashes, 
doors and blinds. For many years he was the leader of the Sixth 


33. Florence Bulletin, May 17, 1889. 
34, Ibid., February 9, 1888. 
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Illinois regiment band which has been described as “one of the 
crack musical organizations of the Sucker State.” * 


THE MERCETS AND THE LAMBELS 


Two of the French families in the colony came to the Cotton- 
wood valley after a residence of several years in other states. The 
first were the Mercets who came in 1873. August Mercet was born 
in northern France on April 8, 1841, the son of Julius and Julia 
Mercet. They left France when August was eight years of age 
and came to America, settling in Perry county, Missouri. August 
was married to Elizabeth Cerkie, a native of Switzerland, in June, 
1861. He served with the Missouri troops during the Civil War 
and, about 1867, both father and son moved their families to Minne- 
sota. They came to Kansas in 1873 and settled on a farm in Doyle 
township. After a few years on the farm they removed to Florence. 
Mrs. Julia Mercet died before 1880 and her husband on March 28, 
1887. He was 81 years of age, a native of the department of Doubs, 
France. 

August Mercet died July 4, 1884, leaving a family of six chil- 
dren.*® One daughter, Louisa, died the year previously. Mrs. 
Mercet was a kindly woman who raised not only her own large fam- 
ily but had to assume the care of several of her grandchildren who 
were left motherless at an early age. She died January 7, 1918. 

Andre Lambel, the father of Mrs. Julius Mercet, was born in the 
village of Therondelle, department of Aveyron, France, May 20, 
1847. He served through the Franco-Prussian war in 1870 and 1871 
and in March, 1872, he went to Winnipeg, Canada. On September 
28, 1873, he was married to Marguerite Mager at St. Boniface, 
Manitoba. The new Mrs. Lambel was born in Metz, province of 
Lorraine, on October 14, 1854, and had come to Canada in 1872. 
After their marriage the Lambels took a timber claim at Pembina, 
Dakota territory, and lived there until they moved to Kansas in 
March, 1879. They homesteaded a farm three or four miles east of 
Cedar Point. During the latter part of 1895, Andre Lambel 

35. Ibid., August 26, 1892. 

36. Three of the Mercet children married into French families. Josephine, the oldest 
daughter, married Joseph B. Rossillion, and Julia Mercet married Francis Rossillion. The 
Rossillions, Joseph, his wife, Mary Perrier Rossillion, and the two boys mentioned, came from 
Savoy, France, to America in 1873. Another son, ‘-—rT- was born after they came to 
Kansas. They settled near Madison, Kan., and lived there until 1877 when they moved to 
Rock Creek where the parents died. The Rossillion boys came back to Lyon county and were 
frequent visitors at Florence. Francis Rossillion and his family lived east of Florence from 
1890 to 1895. Later they moved to California where some of the family still live. 

Julius Mercet was married first to Mary Fisher who died within a year of her marriage. 
He was married to Caroline Lambel on October 31, 1892. They lived in or near Florence 
until his death October 16, 1937. Adeline Mercet married Francis Green. Alma married 
William G. King in California in 1887. They both died young as did Mrs. Josephine Rossil- 


lio. The younger son, Emil, married Grace Edna Wright. He and his wife died many 
years ago. 
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decided that a warmer climate would be beneficial to his health 
and prepared to move south.*’ At this time certain companies in the 
Southern states were sending out quantities of boom literature 
accompanied by roseate letters describing the cheap lands and the 
abundant crops to be grown thereon. Having no doubt that he 
could find a farm to his liking, Mr. Lambel sold his livestock and 
farm implements and rented his farm for three years. He went 
south to find a place to locate. He took his time and investigated 
farms in Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana and several other southern 
states. There was plenty of cheap land but he found that it was 
also low in fertility. Nothing looked so good to him as his farm in 
the Cottonwood valley so he came home. He paid his renter $150 
to break the contract and, in a short time, was established on his 
own farm again. Mr. Lambel estimated that the experience had 
cost him over a thousand dollars. 

In 1903 the Lambels retired and moved into Florence. In 1907 
Mrs. Lambel made a trip to France to visit her parents and other 
relatives and in 1909 both she and Mr. Lambel went to France. 
Mrs. Lambel died December 13, 1925, and her husband on January 
9, 1941, at the age of 93 years. They had four children, Caroline, 
who married Julius Mercet; Andrew J., who married Amy Crawford; 
Anna May, who married Albert R. Kruse, and Paul. Paul lived in 
California for many years but the others lived near Florence and 
Cedar Point. 

Louis Nicholas Mager, a younger brother of Marguerite Lambel, 
also came to America but at a much later date. He lived at Pembina, 
N. Dak., the former home of the Lambels, for 18 years then, in 1900, 
he moved into Florence where he lived with his sister’s family. A 
few years after Louis Mager came to the United States, he returned 
to France for a visit. While he was there he was impressed into 
the army and forced to serve his military duties which he had missed 
by coming to America. He died at Emporia December 29, 1911. 


Tue INcENrious Mr. PERAULT 


With few exceptions the French settlers in the valley were thrifty, 
hardworking farmers who, although they were handicapped by a 
difference in language and background, got along well with their 
neighbors of other nationalities. One of the exceptions was a young 
man by the name of Perault. He devised an ingenious scheme for 
making an easy living but it didn’t work out exactly as he had 
planned. 


87. The Pointer, Cedar Point, October 19, 1895. 
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At this time Marion county, being largely crop land, had a herd 
law requiring anyone who had cattle to keep them fenced in. 
Chase county, stock country, allowed the farmers to let their herds 
roam at will. Shortly before 1882, Perault settled on a farm in 
eastern Marion county just across the Chase county line. He built 
extensive corrals surrounded with stone walls from 18 to 24 inches 
thick. The farm consisted of 40 acres of gravel, situated on a high 
bluff over the Cottonwood river. On the east line he planted a 
few rows of sod corn and pumpkins, as a bait to the cattle on the 
Chase county range. 

According to the Marion Record for March 22, 1889: 

These cattle often tasted of the forbidden fruit and were, in consequence, 
taken up by his Lordship, A. Perault. It is claimed that oftentimes they were 
driven through this field to the corrals by Perault in order to obtain damages 
for destruction of crops. This procedure continued for some time, tribute being 
exacted by the Frenchman. The price asked varied according to the extent of 
the damage claimed. 

As time went on, the Frenchman grew more and more abusive. 
In June, 1882, he shot a Mr. Seaman who was seeking to recover 
some horses which Perault had taken up. On August 7, one of his 
neighbors missed two of his cows and found them in Perault’s corral. 
Perault demanded $10 for the release of the cattle. He was offered 
50 cents a head. Perault became angry and used threatening lan- 
guage. Finally arrangements were made with Mrs. Perault for the 
release of the cows for one dollar. The neighbor had no money 
with him so he had to go home to get it. When he returned he 
brought his hired man with him. While the hired man was paying 
Mrs. Perault the sum agreed on, the neighbor went out to the corral 
for his cows. When he opened the gate Perault, who was standing 
by the wall, struck him on the head with a club (some called it a 
stick) from the effects of which he would have fallen to the ground 
but for a barrel across which he fell. As Perault was raising the 
club to repeat the blow the hired man fired at him, the ball striking 
Perault in the hip. A few days afterward, Perault died of blood 
poisoning. 

Immediately after the shooting the two men surrendered them- 
selves to the authorities and, a few weeks later, a preliminary 
examination was held and they were discharged, the examination 
showing clearly that the killing was self-defense. Normally this 
would have been the end of the affair but the case was revived 
seven years later and the two men were indicted. The hired man 
was tried and acquitted and the other case dismissed. 
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The only other Frenchman I have heard of who had any un. 
orthodox plans for earning a livelihood was one who came much 
later. On the way to America he had an opportunity to buy a 
Scotch bagpipe. Thinking that he could stand on the street corners 
and play his bagpipe if he couldn’t make a living farming, he bought 
it. He proved to be a very good farmer so he didn’t need the bag- 
pipe. 

THE CoMTE DE PINGRE 

With the possible exception of Louis Ravenet, whose noble birth 
is largely a matter of hearsay, the early settlers in the valley were 
farmers and tradesmen of the middle classes of France and Belgium. 
They came to America because of their ‘belief in a democratic form 
of government and a desire to better their economic and social con- 
dition. In 1877, a Frenchman of another class came. He was Adrien 
Thimoleon Victor, Comte de Pingre de Guimicourt. The manner of 
his coming and the reason for his traveling to Kansas are best de- 
scribed in an article which appeared in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times for January 13, 1877: 


On Thursday morning there arrived in this city on the Missouri Pacific train 
a strange looking individual and three dogs. The stranger was a foreigner of 
very distinque appearance, and seemed to be at a loss where to go and what 
to do with his dogs. He wore a beard, grizzled and grey, falling in luxuriant 
profusion upon a massive breast, which gave to the owner a bearing which 
stamped him at once with military antecedents. Upon his left breast he wore 
several ribbons, all of the tri-color of La Belle France, and in the center of 
all was noticed the renowned cross of the “Legion of Honor.” While the 
stranger was chattering away in his French patois to his dogs, endeavoring to 
keep them together, he was noticed by Count Smissen, the agent of the Santa 
Fe road, who approached him, and accosted him in German, then in French. 
The stranger was at home in a minute, and entered into conversation at once. 
He appeared to be delighted to find some one to converse with and who could 
assist him in his embarrassing troubles. His troubles were as follows: 

His name is Count de Paingrie, and he is Colonel of the famous second regi- 
ment of Chasseurs d’Afrique, one of Napoleon’s favorite regiments. His only 
son is now a resident of Florence, Kansas, and the veteran soldier was on his 
way to visit him on a six-months’ leave of absence. The dogs he had with him 
were full-blooded hounds, raised by himself in Algeria, and are the offspring of 
a pet dog which his son (now a Kansas granger) loved very much when a boy 
at the garrison at Toulon. The old man thought that he could not bring his pet 
boy a better present than these three dogs, which he had cared for and attended 
all the way from Marseilles to Southampton, and from thence to New York, 
and from there to Kansas City. It was quite refreshing to see the noble French- 
man rejoice in the meeting of one man who could speak his language and 
could help him with his dogs. He told of his history which dated back to the 
coup detat of 1851, and the old man puffed out perfect volumes of smoke 
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while he talked of the campaign he made with his regiment with Marshals St. 
Amaud and Canrobert in the Crimea. His ideal appeared to be the young man 
at Florence, Kansas, who left Paris at the overthrow of the empire in 1870 and 
fled to escape the Commune. He says he wants his boy to come back to France, 
but cannot induce him to do so. So, finding his boy so decided in his desire to 
stay in America, he had concluded to come and see him and bring him a present 
of three full-blooded Algerian hounds. The old French Colonel was every inch 
of a soldier in appearance. He was a perfect type of the old Imperial Guard, 
and seemed to be a fish out of water—so to speak—and found no consolation 
except in his pipe and conversation with his imported dogs. The Count de 
Paingrie was escourted to the proper train by Mr. Smissen, and started west 
to find his lost boy on the prairies of Kansas. 

Count de Pingre was born April 14, 1827, so he was not as old as 
this entertaining account would lead one to believe. The family 
de Pingre, originating in Picardy, may be traced back to very 
ancient times. Through a series of distinguished marriages they 
became owners of a large number of lordship-estates. Among these 
estates was that of Guimicourt which designated the branch of the 
family to which Count Victor de Pingre belonged. Various members 
of this distinguished family were noteworthy for their military serv- 
ices as well as services in the court and in the church. The name 
figures among those of the founders of the abbey of Premy in 1180. 
For a long time the nuns of Premy had to pray for the souls of 
Florent de Pingre and his wife, Jeanne de Lavin, and for that of 
their daughter, Jeanne de Pingre, who had been a nun of that abbey. 

In the year 1476 Arnault de Pingre lost his life in the slaughter 
of Cambrai while defending this place which belonged to the Duke 
of Burgundy against the forces of King Louis XI. From this time 
on, the family split into two factions, those who were loyal to the 
king and those whose sympathies were with the Arnault branch. 

Presumably the count belonged to the former because it was to 
his father, Adrien Pierre Paul, Comte de Pingre de Guimcourt, that 
King Louis XVIII entrusted all his personal papers during the “Hun- 
dred Days” in 1815. The count’s mother was Louise de Grouches 
de Gribeauval. He had only one sister, Adrienne, who married 
Philippe d’Entend, attorney-general during the reign of Louis Philip. 

Count de Pingre was graduated at an early age from St. Cyr, the 
West Point of France. During the insurrection of 1848 he served 
as a sub-lieutenant in the national guard. On July 21, 1848, he 
received a promotion and was decorated with the Chevalier de la 
Legion d’honneur. Count de Pingre received many other decora- 
tions during his long military career which included services in 
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the Crimean war, the Franco-Prussian war, and the French cam- 
paigns in North Africa. 

Count de Pingre was married to Marie Clara Victorine Adele de 
Lagrene on July 24, 1854, in Arry, department de la Somme. They 
had four children, two daughters who married and remained in 
France, one son who died young, and Louis de Pingre who came to 
America. The mother died some time before 1877.** 

No one seems to remember much about Louis de Pingre. Mrs. 
Alphonse Bichet used to tell about the day he appeared at their door 
a short time after she was married. Until that time no one knew he 
was in the country. He always dressed in cowboy attire and his 
ambition was to be a ranch owner and stockman. In 1881, he de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen but he did not stay in Chase 
county long enough to get his final papers. Some years after Louis 
left the colony he was living in Lake Charles, La., where he was 
running a ferry across the lake. He came back to Florence for a 
short time when his father died in 1892 but never came back to 
live. 

Count de Pingre soon decided to stay in Kansas. He bought a 
farm on Martin creek northwest of Cedar Point. He and his son 
stayed at the Pike Hotel in Florence while the house was being built. 
On November 13, 1877, the father was married to Mdle. Ernestine 
Marie de Lobel, a young French woman who had come out to Kansas 
shortly before the date of the wedding. They were married at the 
home of Mrs. Tamiet in Marion Centre. 

Count de Pingre and his wife lived on the farm until 1884 when 
they moved into Florence, having purchased the Hiram Pike resi- 
dence. Just before they moved they had a public sale. Among the 
items listed was a herd of purebred cattle. Despite the fact that he 
must have lived a far different life in France, Count de Pingre ap- 
parently adjusted himself quite well in his new home. He main- 
tained his military bearing and aristocratic manner to the end but he 
made many friends in Florence and seemed always ready to help 
out in any good cause. One time he donated some of his own handi- 
work to sell at a bazaar at one of the Protestant churches in town 
although he was a regular communicant at the Catholic church. 
There was only one time at which he could not enter whole heartedly 
into the social life 'of the French colony. That was on July 14 when 
his French Republican friends celebrated the fall of the Bastille. 

38. Details of the family background and early life of the Count de Pingre were sup- 


ee by a researcher of the office de documentation of the Bibliotheque National, Paris, 
rance. 
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The de Pingre home must have been filled to overflowing with 
beautiful furniture and family heirlooms. In 1884, an art loan exhi- 
bition was held in Florence. The greater part of the exhibit con- 
sisted of articles lent by the count and his wife. They included 
handmade black:lace 150 years old, handmade white lace 200 years 
old, a French fan beautifully painted and inlaid with jewels, a violin 
184 years old, two elegantly hand-carved candlesticks, a sabre used 
by a French nobleman one hundred years:before, an idol four hun- 
dred years old and other articles, both costly and antique. Madame 
Gost and the Ginettes also contributed quite a number of interesting 
items for the exhibition. 

Some of the de Pingre furnitur:2 is still in Florence. Mrs. Amelia 
Ullman has a chair elaborately carved and upholstered in what was 
once very beautiful brocade. Count de Pingre’s clock which was 
made in France about 1750 is now in the possession of a Florence 
family. 

The count stored his collection of arms in the loft of his barn. 
Some of the little boys in town learned of its existence and “playing 
soldier” became a favorite pastime. As soon as a new member was 
added to the gang he was taken to the de Pingre barn and outfitted 
with swords and pistols. Eventually the count discovered that his 
precious collection of firearms was diminishing. The countess inter- 
viewed Mrs. Bichet and the mothers of some of the other boys whom 
they suspected of “borrowing” the weapons. The arms were 
promptly restored and a certain group of small boys “ate off the 
mantel” for several days. 

The de Pingre’s entertained many guests in their home and very 
often visited friends in Reading, Emporia or Kansas City. The 
Debauges of Reading and the Jean Perriers of Emporia visited them 
quite frequently. In September, 1888, Madam de Medou, a cele- 
brated Italian pianist, who ‘was on her way to Newton to give a 
“Soirie Musicale,” stopped to see her old friends, the de Pingres. 
Another time, M. Jules Ruleaux, consul-general for Belgium in the 
United States, came to Florence to consult with Count de Pingre 
concerning the feasibility of sending colonists from overcrowded Bel- 
gium to the Cottonwood valley. 

Madame de Pingre was an accomplished pianist and very fre- 
quently played in public. The only time there is any mention of her 
taking part in a Bastille day concert was in 1889. At that time the 
count was president of the Union Francaise and both he and the 
countess took a prominent part in the centennial celebration of that 
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year. Probably by this time the count had forgotten his loyalist 
tendencies to a large extent. 

Count de'Pingre died November 20, 1892, and was buried in Mt. 
Calvary cemetery west of Florence. His tombstone bears the simple 
inscription, “Victor de Pingre, 1827-1892.” 

The count bequeathed all his family letters, papers, and ‘books 
from his library to his son, Louis. Louis also received his father’s 
pistols, swords and other arms. The family portraits were divided 
equally among his three children, Louis, Adrienne de St. Victor and 
Yolande Chenolt. The remainder of his estate was willed to his wife. 
At one time he is reputed to have been quite wealthy but had appar- 
ently lost his money before he came to America.*® 

Mrs. Marie de Pingre was married to Dr. J. Hammond Lovatt *° on 
September 29, 1893. After his death in November, 1901, she made 
a visit to France. She returned to Florence to dispose of her prop- 
erty and went back to France to live in less than a year after the 
doctor’s death. 


THe Facarp FAMILY 


The story of the Fagard family may best be told in the words 
of Paul Fagard, of Emporia, who was a boy of 11 when he came 
to Kansas. 


“Auguste Fagard, his wife Virgina, two children, Virginia 10, Auguste 8 
years old, sold their home in Lassigny, France, to emigrate to the United 
States in 1848. They sailed from LeHavre en route to some place in Tennes- 
see where they intended to purchase a farm to engage in farming. Un- 
fortunately cholera broke out on board the vessel a few days after sailing. 
Over 100 passengers contracted the disease and died, my grandfather among 
them. He was buried at sea. 

When they arrived at New Orleans the disease had disappeared. They were 
allowed to land without being quarantined so my grandmother decided to go 
on to Tennessee. Arriving at Louisville, Ky., where they had to lay over for a 
few days grandmother was contacted by some French people residing there and 
persuaded to try to make a home. She remained a little more than two years, 
her children attended the schools and learned the English language. Then 
she decided to return to France. 

On the vessel going over she met a business man by the name of Mercier, 
a maker of artificial flowers. He persuaded her to apprentice her son to him. 
So she and her daughter proceeded to Lassigny, my father was left in Paris 


89. Count de Pingre’s will is on file in the office of the probate judge of Marion county. 


40. Dr. J. Hammond Lovatt was born in Manchester, England, in 1841. He studied 
surgery and practiced in England for a number of years. He was a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and various other British medical societies. After the death of his first 
wife in 1879, Dr. Lovatt accepted an appointment as surgeon in the British army and se erved 
in India, Africa and Australia. He retired from the army and came to America in 1885. For 
a time he was chief surgeon in the City Hospital in St. Louis, but his health had been so 
impaired by his army service that he was forced to give it up. He came to Florence in 1887 
and bought the Sherwood drug store. Later he practiced medicine in Florence. He is re- 
membered there as a well-educated and well-read man and an accomplished musician. 
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with this M. Mercier. He remained and worked for this man until 1861 when 
he decided to go to Africa. He resided in Algeria somewhat over two years, 
contracted the malaria fever and became blind. In 1863 he returned to 
France, some months later he regained his sight to a great extent but always 
had difficulty guiding himself after dark. He served in the national guard in 
the war of 1870. He and his family were besieged in Paris in 1870 and 1871. 
Seeing the devastation and horrors of war he decided to move back to the 
United States. In 1881, he sold the little home he owned in Bois de Colombes, 
a suburb of Paris, and he and his family sailed on the French line S. S. Labra- 
dor, December 30, 1881. They were five, the father Auguste Fagard; mother 
Pauline Gailliard Fagard, three boys, Auguste aged 14, Paul 11 and Eugene 5 
years old. Landed in New York January 14, 1882. After the usual examina- 
tion by the immigrant officers we were allowed to proceed to Kansas. We 
landed in Florence January 24, 1882. My father had been directed to Kansas 
by a Mr. Reverend, a neighbor of ours, who owned land in Marion county. 
His oldest son was farming that land. 

Soon after we had settled in Florence a Mr. Horner opened up a quarry, hav- 
ing secured a contract from the Santa Fe Railroad to ballast the tracks from 
Kansas City to the Colorado line. We (my father and me) worked in this 
quarry for two years when for some unknown cause the shutting down of this 
quarry caused the town to have a depression. There were no other industries 
except the Santa Fe which employed a few men. 


Mrs. Fagard died in January, 1884. In May of that year, Auguste 
Fagard took his three boys and settled on a farm in Chase county. 
Andre Lambel had induced him to file on a homestead of upland. 
It was necessary for Mr. Fagard to amend his first filing because 
part of the tract he desired had been taken by Louis Duehn as a 
timber claim. The land office approved his amended filing but it 
was discovered, after having the land surveyed, that an Amos Varner 
had built a small cabin on one corner of the land and was justified 
in claiming the quarter section of land on which the cabin was 
located. Varner later did file suit against Mr. Fagard. The case 
was not settled for 12 years. Finally in 1896 the land was awarded 
by the court to Auguste Fagard but, in the meantime, the expense 
of hiring lawyers and paying the other expenses incidental to the 
case had worked a great hardship on the family. 

In 1907, Auguste Fagard sold out and he and his son, Eugene, 
moved to Whitechurch, Mo. They farmed there until 1920 when 
they died within a week of each other during the influenza epidemic. 

Auguste Fagard, Jr., never married. He died in 1925 and is 
buried in the Cedar Point cemetery. Paul Fagard was married to 
Bertha Lalouette, daughter of Joseph and Marie (Marchal) La- 
louette, on June 3, 1900. She died June 20, 1909, leaving one 
daughter, Mignon. Paul Fagard is now living at Emporia and is 
one of the few remaining native Frenchmen of the old colony. 
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SETTLERS FROM BELGIUM 


The colony was composed almost entirely of French people until 
after 1870. The only Belgian to make a permanent settlement before 
that time was Alexander Louis. By 1875, several Belgiar families 
had settled in Doyle township. The census for that year lists the 
following: Alfred de Smet, Ivan Balcaen, Theophile and Marius 
Philibert and their families, Francis Goffinet and his wife, Victoria, 
and a relative of hers, Henry Maillot. Of this group only Ivan Bal- 
caen and the Goffinets stayed to make permanent homes. The two 
Philibert families left within a few years and settled elsewhere in 
Kansas. Alfred de Smet left before 1880. While he was there Ivan 
Balcaen worked for him. One time while he was working for de 
Smet the two got into an argument over wages. The case was 
brought to trial in Marion Centre and the newspaper there reported 
that practically the entire French population accompanied them for 
the trial. By this time the people of Marion Centre had become 
accustomed to hearing German on the streets but a group of French- 
men speaking their native language never failed to amuse them. 
The newspaper commented on their “peculiar talk.” 

After Alfred de Smet moved away, Ivan Balcaen worked for one 
valley farmer and then another until he finally settled on his own 
farm up Bruno creek in Grant township. In 1890, he was married 
to Laura Huguenin, the daughter of Henry and Adele Huguenin 
who had come from Switzerland a few years before. Ivan Balcaen 
died in 1903, and his widow married Henry D. Soper. She lived at 
Florence until her death June 19, 1934. 

The Goffinets also lived in Grant township. Victoria Goffinet was 
a Maillet, probably the daughter of Henry Maillet who was living 
with them in 1875. They had several children. Some of the family 
still live near Florence. 

Francis Goffinet returned to Belgium to live about 1907. At the 
time of the first World War Alphonse Bichet received a letter from a 
man in a small French village stating that a Francis Goffinet had 
escaped from Belgium into France ahead of the German army. He 
had asked the Frenchman to get in touch with Mr. Bichet in the hope 
that he could help him get to America. This was not possible and 
nothing further was heard about him. Mr. Goffinet was nearly 80 
years of age at this time. Mrs. Victoria Goffinet died at the home 
of her son, Ellis, in Lubbeck, Tex., in March, 1929. 

The Rensen family came to Florence in 1876. The family con- 
sisted of Joseph Rensen; his wife, Petronile; his son, Joseph, Jr., and 
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three daughters, Frances, Josephine and Matilda. They had ar- 
rived in the United States at Portland, Maine, February 15, 1871, 
and had lived in Chicago before coming to Kansas. When they 
came to Florence they bought a farm on Martin creek. Here Joseph 
Rensen died May 3, 1885, at the age of 56. Mrs. Rensen lived on the 
home farm until her death January 25, 1914. 

Joseph Rensen, Jr., was born at Liege, Belgium, December 8, 1859. 
He lived on a farm at Florence until his death November 18, 1931. 
In January, 1891, he was married to Augusta Gaymay, a French girl 
whose family had come to Kansas late in the 1880’s. The Gaymays 
lived at Florence for a short time but eventually settled in Wichita 
county. The Joseph Rensens had two daughters, Alice and Mrs. 
Oscar Branson who live near Florence, and a son, Albert, who died 
in 1938. Mrs. Augusta Rensen died August 13, 1949. 

Frances Rensen, daughter of Joseph Rensen, Sr., married Joseph 
Martinot. He was the son of Rosalie Dumartinot who had married 
Peter Martin. Frances Martinot lived less than a year after her 
marriage. On August 31, 1878, Joseph Martinot married Josephine 
Rensen, a sister of his first wife. Mrs. Martinot is still living at Flor- 
ence, one of the few remaining members of the French colony born 
in Europe. She frequently visits at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Louise Crawford, near Clements. One day during the summer of 
1949, she came to Clements by bus from her home in Florence. She 
waited for an hour or so at the post office for some one who was 
going by her daughter's house a mile and a half away. When they 
did not come she set out to walk there. The writer overtook her 
after she had walked over a mile. This 87-year-old woman, her 
bundle of clothes in her hand, trudging along the dusty road, seemed 
to typify all the strength and stamina of these foreign pioneer women 
who settled in the French colony. Theirs was not an easy life. Many 
of them helped their husbands in the fields. They did all their own 
housework and raised large families. Tied down at home, they had 
little opportunity to meet other people or adjust themselves to their 
new environment. These women must have been lonely, and yet, 
with few exceptions, none of them regretted that they had come to 
America to live. 

Joseph Martinot was for many years before his death, October 13, 
1932, the oldest of the pioneer settlers in Marion county. As early 
as 1924 he was presented with a bouquet at the old settlers’ picnic in 
Marion as the oldest person in point of residence in the county. 
Matilda Rensen, the youngest of the Rensen children, married 
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H. J. Reverend, making the fourth of this Belgian family to marry 
French members of the colony. 

Henry Julius Reverend, or Jules as he was usually called, was born 
in New York City, October 11, 1859. In 1873 he came with his 
father, Henry Reverend, to the French settlement. They took up a 
timber claim four miles east of Florence in Doyle township. After 
four months in Kansas they left and went to Paris, France, the 
father’s native city. The family established there, Jules was placed 
in school. 

In 1879, however, he returned to America and settled on the old 
homestead. On December 15, 1884, he was married to Matilda 
Rensen. Although the elder Mr. Reverend never returned to Kansas 
to live he did make several extended visits with his son and family 
and it was through his influence that several of the French families 
came to Florence to settle when they decided to come to America. 

About 1902 Mr. Reverend moved his family into town. There 
were two children, Henry and Amelia Fanny. In 1904 Jules Rev- 
erend’s father died in Paris leaving quite a large estate. It was nec- 
essary for the Reverends to go to Paris. The whole family went and 
stayed for several months. 

After Amelia was graduated from high school in 1905, her mother 
took her to Kansas City, Mo., where she studied violin and piano for 
several years. Mr. Reverend stayed in Florence for some time look- 
ing after business interests but finally joined his family in residence 
there. He taught French in the manual training high school for sev- 
eral terms then engaged in the real estate business with John Beymer, 
a former Florence resident. He was very active in the Alliance 
Francaise of Kansas City, serving as its president for one or two 
years. 

Jules Reverend was a colorful figure in the business life of Flor- 
ence. He was instrumental in organizing the Florence State Bank 
and in securing an ice house for the city when it was badly needed. 
He bought the Mastin lumber yard in 1907 and ran it for several 
years. After the family returned from Kansas City to live in Florence 
he invested quite heavily in real estate and, at one time, owned sev- 
eral business buildings on Main street. In 1923 he helped organize 
the Florence Chamber of Commerce and was elected its first presi- 
dent. Mr. Reverend died May 18, 1942, his wife having died several 
years previously on December 16, 1931.*! 


41. Amelia Fanny Reverend taught music in Kansas City until the fall of 1913 when 
she went abroad and studied for a year in Berlin under Alexander Fiedermann. 

August 24, 1914, she was married to Bernard Ullman at Pittsburgh, Pa. Four years 

later Mr. Ullman died and she was left with two small children, Gilbert and Robert. A 
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The Lalouette brothers, August and Joseph, were born at Geron- 
ville, Belgium. When August was 16 years of age he went to Paris, 
France, where he worked for 12 years. In 1867, he and his brother, 
Joseph, came to the United States. They arrived in New Orleans 
and found that city in the throes of a yellow fever epidemic. The 
young men worked their way to New York where August served 
for eight years as the head waiter in a large hotel. 

On March 25, 1873, he was married to Leonie Marchal, a young 
French girl. Three years later they came to Kansas and settled 
on a farm east of Florence. Joseph Lalouette married Marie Mar- 
chal, a sister of Leonie. They came to Florence at the same time. 
There is a story in the family that one of the brothers wanted to 
settle in Virginia. The other thought they would have more chance 
for success in the newer west so both came to Kansas. 

A short time after they settled at Florence, August Lalouette and 
his wife lost their two small daughters, Augustine, five, and Elvirie, 
three years of age. They died within a week of diptheria and are 
buried in the cemetery at Cedar Point. 

The Lalouettes came to Kansas when times were very hard. They 
had never lived on farms before and many times they actually 
did not know how to go about their work. Their wives, however, 
knew a bit more about farm life so they worked with their husbands 
in the fields until the farm chores became a bit easier. 

In spite of early hardships, both August and Joseph Lalouette be- 
came successful farmers and August, in particular, accumulated 
large land holdings in addition to his original homestead. Mrs. 
Leonie Lalouette was an invalid for many years before her death 
March 17, 1929. August Lalouette died December 4, 1923. 

August and Leonie Lalouette had two sons, in addition to the 
two girls who died in childhood. Leon, born in 1879, was married 
October 6, 1913, to Anna Margaret Carpenter, daughter of Jerome 
Carpenter. He lived near Florence until his death July 15, 1945. 
The other son, Ernest, lives east of Florence on the home place. 
On October 24, 1905, he was married to Cecilia Soyez. Mrs. 
Lalouette is the granddaughter of two pioneer settlers of the old 
colony. Her father, J. E. Soyez, was French, the son of Francis 


daughter, Bernadine, was born February 20, 1919, four months J her father’s death. Mrs. 
Ullman brought her family to Florence and has since lived ther 

Amelia Ullman purchased the Horner building in 1919. At. that time it was arranged 
for a restaurant on the first floor and office rooms on the second. She and her father re- 
modeled it into a hotel and operated it under the name of the Horner Hotel until 1927. 
Henry Reverend, Mrs. Ullman’s brother, ran it for several years after this date. 

After leaving the hotel, Mrs. Ullman established a music studio in which she taught very 
successfully for a number of years. An accomplished musician, she contributed much to the 
cultural development of Florence. 
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Soyez, and her mother, Mary Constance Rosiere, was the daughter 
of Felix Rosiere who came to Kansas from Belgium about 1880. 

The Ernest Lalouette home is a treasure store of relics of pioneer 
days. Among the interesting articles is a hand-carved rosary 
brought to America by the Rosiere family and prayer books formerly 
used by both her father’s and mother’s people. Mrs. Lalouette 
also has costumes and jewelry once worn by the women of her 
family and those of Mr. Lalouette’s family. One of the dresses dates 
back to 1860. It belonged to Mrs. Frances Soyez, her grandmother. 
Simply made, the dress is of black material. The most interesting 
part of it is the pocket. It is set inside the skirt and is over 12 
inches in depth. This pocket would hold the baby’s bottle, a change 
of clothes for him, and anything else the pioneer mother might 
need when she went visiting for the day. 

Mrs. Lalouette also has the wedding outfit made and worn by 
her husband’s aunt, Berthe Marchal, when she was married to 
Charles Rassat on January 9, 1887. 

Berthe Marchal, the sister of Mrs. August and Mrs. Joseph La- 
louette, came to Florence in 1886. She came directly from Paris 
where she had been working for several years in various millinery 
and dressmaking establishments. Her father, Nicholas Louis Mar- 
chal, and his wife came about this time to make a home near their 
daughters. 

Berthe decided to locate in Florence and bought out the millinery 
stock of a Mrs. Bardwell. She was a dressmaker of unusual skill. 
The wedding outfit spoken of before included a two-piece dress of 
sheer black wool material. The color is as true today as it must have 
been when the dress was made although black very often turns 
rusty or green as it ages. The boa which reaches to the hem of the 
dress was made of black net with yards and yards of narrow satin 
ribbon sewed on it. On the collar of the boa the ribbon was ar- 
ranged in such a way that it very closely resembles Persian lamb fur. 
It must have taken many hours of work. Berthe Marchal made a 
trip or two to New York to buy stock in the short time she remained 
in Florence so her shop must have been successful. In November, 
1887, she announced her intention of closing out the business, and 
early in 1888 she and her husband, Charles Rassat, moved to Trini- 
dad, Colo. After she went to Colorado Mrs. Rassat was the dress- 
maker in the Bee-Hive, a dry goods store owned by Henry Klein. 
Later, after Mr. Rassat’s death, she married Mr. Klein and they 
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operated the store successfully for a great many years. Berthe Klein 
died April 1, 1948, at the age of 76 years. 

Mrs. Klein was an artist of considerable talent. During her 50 
years as a business woman she found time to paint a number of pic- 
tures. Mrs. Ernest Lalouette has several of these paintings in her 
home. 

Joseph Lalouette and his wife, Marie Marchal, had four children, 
Bertha, married Paul Fagard; Jane, married John Johnson; Helen 
died unmarried at the age of 22 years, and Marius. Marius married 
Edna Cochran, a niece of Mrs. Alphonse Bichet. He lives at Hart- 
ford, Kan., at the present time. Joseph Lalouette died in 1896. His 
widow lived at the home of her son-in-law, Paul Fagard, for many 
years. After her daughter’s untimely death in 1909, Mrs. Lalouette 
took over the care of her granddaughter, Mignon Fagard. She died 
in Emporia in 1922. 

A third Lalouette brother, Christome, came to this country about 
1900. He, too, had gone to Paris at an early age and lived there for 
many years. He served with the French army in the Franco-Prussian 
war and was decorated for valor during the campaign. After he 
came to Florence he lived with relatives until his death in September, 
1928. 

Three Rosiere brothers, Felix, August and Henry, came from the 
town of Rosiere, Belgium, between 1876 and 1879 and settled on 
farms north and east of Florence. Henry stayed for only a few years 
and then moved to Oklahoma where some of his family are still 
living. 

Felix Rosiere was the oldest of the three brothers. He was mar- 
ried about 1860 to Frances Delforge of Luxemburg, Belgium. They 
had quite a large family when they came to Kansas and one or two 
children were born in this country. Felix Rosiere died February 10, 
1901, and his wife on August 25, 1914. Two of his children are still 
living, Felix, of Chula Vista, Cal., and August, of Denver, Colo. 
Many of the descendants of this couple live near Florence and 
Marion. 

August Rosiere was much younger than his brother. His wife was 
Marie Leotine Degaif, daughter of Hubert and Catherine Degaif 
who lived in the French colony. The parents were quite elderly 
when they came to Kansas and they died many years ago. Mrs. 
August Rosiere died about 1909 and her husband died in October, 
1920. They had five children who were living at the time of the 
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father’s death. They were Elvirie, Leopold, Eugene, Joseph and 
Mary. 

The Herzets were about the last of the Belgians to settle perma- 
nently in the colony. The family, arriving in Florence June 14, 1886, 
consisted of Mrs. Theresa Herzet and her four children, Robert and 
Charlotte Thomas and Joseph and August Herzet. 

Theresa Counet Herzet was born April 5, 1848, at Liege, Belgium. 
She was graduated from a normal high school and taught school for 
three years before her marriage to Charles Thomas in 1864. They 
lived at Aywaille, Belgium, where her husband died five years later. 
In 1871 she was married to Peter Herzet. When he died in 1883, 
he left a profitable mercantile business. Mrs. Herzet did not feel 
that she could carry on the business because of the prejudice against 
women in industry and the unstable economic conditions in Belgium. 
A relative, Mr. Stillmant, a photographer in Florence, had written 
glowing accounts of prosperity in Kansas so she decided to sell out 
and bring her family to the state. When they arrived in Florence, 
they found that Mr. Stillmant was not so well-off as his letters had 
indicated. The first evening after their arrival he had to borrow 
money from Mrs. Herzet to buy groceries for supper. They were 
soon settled in a house by themselves, however, and two of the 
boys found employment at the stone quarry. In 1887, the Herzets 
moved to Trinidad, Colo., where the boys could work in the mines. 
After a year they came back to Florence and settled on a farm east 
of town. Mrs. Herzet died January 14, 1929, at the age of 85 years. 

Robert Thomas, the eldest son, was born near Liege, Belgium, on 
March 4, 1867. One of his first jobs after he came to Kansas was to 
help in the construction of the Horner Hotel at Florence. Within 
a few months he began to prove up on a homestead south of Cedar 
Point. On June 14, 1893, he was married to Matilda Legere, the 
daughter of Elisie Legere, an early-day Belgian farmer of the valley. 
Robert Thomas died May 10, 1947. Mrs. Thomas lived near Cedar 
Point until her death on March 19, 1951. She was one of the early 
“Harvey girls.” She worked at the Clifton Hotel, owned and oper- 
ated by Fred Harvey as a railroad eating house in Florence in 1880, 
and later worked at the Harvey House at Newton. 

Charlotte Thomas was born March 81, 1865. A short time after 
she came to Kansas she was married to Julian Lespegnard, a young 
Belgian whom she had known in the old country. With the excep- 
tion of a year at Trinidad, Colo., the Lespegnards lived near Cedar 
Point the remainder of their lives. Julian Lespegnard died August 
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15, 1922, and his wife on January 6, 1989. They had several children 
who live near Cedar Point. 

Joseph Herzet left Kansas many years ago and settled in Okla- 
homa. He died in December, 1928, just a few weeks before his 
mother’s death. 

August Herzet was born at Aywaille, Belgium, March 7, 1874. He 
was Only 12 years of age when the family came to Kansas. Mr. 
Herzet recalls that he was very lonesome after they came. One day 
shortly after he arrived in Florence he overheard Count de Pingre 
talking in French to Mr. Ginette. To the lonely, homesick boy, the 
sound of his native tongue sounded very comforting. He edged 
closer and closer to them so that he would not miss a word. Finally 
the count noticed him and remarked that he didn’t see why the boy 
had to act so curious when he probably couldn’t understand a word 
they were saying. Mr. Ginette explained who he was and that 
French was the only language the lad could speak. The count spoke 
kindly to August and never missed an opportunity to be friendly 
with him after that. 

The Herzets live on their farm north and east of Florence. Mrs. 
Herzet, before her marriage on January 27, 1898, was Elvirie Rosiere, 
the daughter of August Rosiere. 


OTHER FRENCH AND BELGIUM FAMILIES 


One could not, in the scope of this story, include all the French 
and Belgian people who lived in the valley between 1858 and 1890. 
Many names appear in the census, in the records of land transfers, 
in applications for citizenship, or in the columns of the local news- 
papers but little else is known about them. 

The Plumbergs, who came from Leavenworth to work as stone- 
masons on the Chase county courthouse, were of French origin. 
Julius Remy, a Frenchman, ran a barber shop in Cottonwood Falls 
in the early days, L. E. Duman was a jeweler there and Joseph 
Bibert a shoemaker. Joseph Beaudreau was a gunsmith at Cotton- 
wood Falls as early as 1874, but in 1878 he was living on a farm 
in Doyle township, Marion county. 

Among those who applied for citizenship in Chase county we 
find the names of Theodore Dubs, French, 1872; Gaspard Perret, 
French, 1873; C. M. G. Briart, Belgian, 1874; Amiel Pechin, French, 
1875; Louis Maillet, French, 1875; Louis Chaban, French, 1877; 
Albert Prosper, French, 1884, and Charles Paquat, French, 1885. 
So far as can be determined none of this group stayed long enough 
to get their final papers. 
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Nothing further is known of M. Muriet who was chosen president 
of the first French society in 1875. Eugene Pottier and his wife, 
Mary, lived in Cottonwood township in 1885. His son, C. Pottier, 
married a daughter of Elisie Legere, and another son, Julius, married 
Lizzie Rosiere, daughter of Henry Rosiere. Julius lived in the 
neighborhood for a number of years, proably until he moved to 
Emporia in 1909. 

Pierre Noel, a young Frenchman, applied for citizenship at Marion 
Centre in 1877. He never married, living in or near Florence until 
1887 when he was drowned in the Cottonwood river. He must have 
been a person of some importance because the French consul from 
St. Louis came out to Florence after his death to take charge of his 
affairs. Ernest Bosc owned land in the valley in the 1880's and was 
associated in several business deals with Messrs. Caze and Firmin. 

There were two Belgian families living in Cottonwood town- 
ship in 1880 who apparently stayed only a short time. One of 
them was J. A. Broner, his wife, Anna, and their five children. All 
of them were born in Belgium except the youngest child, aged 
four years. The wife of their eldest son, Felix, was living with them 
and she was also a native of Belgium. The other family was that 
of John Francis and his wife, Rudlet. According to the 1880 census, 
their two oldest children were born in Belgium, three were born in 
Michigan and the youngest, a baby of seven months, was born in 
Kansas. By 1885, the two families had moved from the township 
and no one now remembers anything about them. 

The Quiblers were closely allied with the French colony for sev- 
eral years. Henry Quibler was a native of Switzerland but his wife, 
Salena, was French. They lived east of Florence on a farm but 
moved to California many years ago. 

The La Coss family, of French origin, was not first generation 
French. Joseph La Coss was born at South Bend, Ind., on November 
4, 1851, the son of Charles La Coss. In 1869, he was married to 
Josephine Beaudeau, a native of St. Rock, Canada, of French parent- 
age. They came to Kansas ten years later and settled on a farm east 
of Florence. In 1890, they moved into town. Charles La Coss and 
two other sons also came to Kansas and lived near Florence at a 
much later date. 

Mrs. Josephine La Coss died October 3, 1913, and her husband 
on February 17, 1920. They had four children, Victor, Bert, Louise 
who married John Louis, and Mayme who married Stearns Bloom. 
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Mayme still lives in Florence where her husband was in business 
for a great many years. 

Of the few French families who came out at the time Emile 
Firmin was Kansas immigration agent only the Clavels remained 
permanently. Celestine Clavel and his son came directly from 
the department of Luzerene in June, 1890. In a short time they had 
saved enough money to send for the rest of the family. They lived 
on a farm in Doyle township for many years. The family was large 
but all of the children left Marion county after they grew up. 
Several of the boys are railroad men and live in the West. Celestine 
Clavel died June 14, 1926, and Mrs. Clavel died in Topeka, March 
9, 1935. , 

The Reverdys lived on H. J. Reverend’s farm for a few years, then 
moved away. Charles Thuillot came from Paris in August, 1889, 
and lived on a farm north and east of Florence. In the same month 
A. Dunas, of Mans, France, but more recently from London, Eng- 
land, arrived in Florence. He was described as a gentleman of 
thorough education and varied experience. He planned, if he was 
pleased with the country, to locate there and expected that some of 
his relatives would come also. The Bulletin extended him a cordial 
welcome and predicted that he would become Americanized soon 
because he already knew the English language. In October his 
sister joined him and they lived on the farm he had recently pur- 
chased near the city. Their father and mother were expected to 
follow them to this country in a short time, but, if they came, it was 
not reported in the paper and nothing more is known of them. 

Thebault Antoine came to live in Doyle township in 1889 or 1890. 
It is not known where he had been living just previously but some 
20 years before coming to Kansas the family lived in Mexico. In 
April, 1890, their 21-year-old son died of consumption and Mrs. 
Antoine died on March 8, 1892. A second son, Ernest, married 
Josephine Soyez, the daughter of Francis Soyez. 


BasTiLLE Day CELEBRATIONS 


It seems very likely that the French settlement celebrated Bastille 
day from the beginning although we have no records earlier than 
1875. Even after this date the affairs were not always reported in 
the papers. In addition to the celebration on July 14, it was cus- 
tomary for the members of the French colony to have another 
reunion in the fall, usually about September 15. 

In 1875, the French citizens of the Cottonwood valley celebrated 
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the fall of the Bastille at Florence. M. Ginette, lately from Paris, 
was the principal speaker of the day. He proposed that they form 
a society, the object of which was to help one another continuously, 
The society was accordingly organized with the following officers: 
M. Muriet, president; M. Ginette, secretary; C. F. Laloge, treas- 
urer; Messrs. Sticker, Puhellier and Philibert, executive committee. 
It seems characteristic that even at this early date at least one of 
the officers, M. Philibert, was Belgian, not French. So far as can 
be determined the Belgians and the few Swiss settlers of the valley 
always considered themselves a part of the French colony and 
always participated in their activities. 

We have no further record of the celebrations until 1883 when the 
big affair was held at Reading, northeast of Emporia. Many of the 
French people from Florence, including the cornet band, attended. 
Over five hundred were present. In the evening those of the French 
citizens who did not go to Reading gathered at the home of Mr. 
Ginette. The house was adorned with the French flag, and the 
“Marseillaise” and other French songs were sung. 

The celebration in 1884 was held at Barker’s grove north of town. 
It was quite an elaborate affair. The park was beautifully decorated 
with American flags and the French tri-colors. A platform was 
erected near the center of the park with room for the speakers and 
the band. A large arch spanned the front of the stand with the fol- 
lowing inscription written on a large banner: “U. S. — France — R. 
F, — Etats Unis.” 

The program commenced with the “Marseillaise” played by the 
Florence cornet band, followed by “Hail Columbia.” During the 
rendition of these numbers the French tri-colors and the Stars and 
Stripes were prominently displayed by Alphonse Bichet. 

Emile Firmin was the speaker of the day. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, Mr. Stillmant, the photographer, took a number of 
pictures. At noon refreshments were served and after that a pro- 
gram of music was given. The program was under the direction of 
Mr. Ginette. The band played instrumental music and there were 
vocal pieces in both French and English. Victoria Bataille, of 
Marion, with her “cultivated voice and clear enunciation,” won 
favor with the audience. Petrus Guillion and Louis Guyot sang, 
the former was encored again and again for his presentation of 
French comic songs. 

At four o'clock the platform was cleared and dancing commenced. 
The dancing continued until twilight at which time the French 
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chorus formed with flags in hand and marched from the park sing- 
ing the “Marseillaise” and “The Red, White, and Blue.” After dark 
a “grand pyrotechnic display” was given from the eminence east of 
the Cottonwood. It was witnessed by practically all of the citizens 
of the town. 

This concluded the festivities of July 14 but it did not conclude 
the celebration. A grand concert was given in the Florence Opera 
House the next evening. The French musicians of Florence were 
assisted by talent from Emporia, Reading, Osage City and Marion. 
Mrs. Ginette presided at the piano. The French chorus sang. There 
were solos by Miss Bougere of Osage City, Miss Debauge of Read- 
ing and Victoria Bataille of Marion. Messrs. Guillion and Guyot 
again sang duets. 

During the next few years the celebrations did not receive much 
notice from the press. The centennial anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille in 1889 called for a special celebration. The several com- 
mittees of the newly organized “Union Francaise” planned an elab- 
orate affair. It was attended by the entire French and Belgian 
population of Marion and Chase counties and guests from all over 
the state as well as some from Missouri. On the evening of the 
13th at least 200 people gathered in the opera house, “where a 
banquet, such as only our French friends can prepare, was par- 
taken of.” After the dinner the president welcomed the guests and 
made a short speech, then the auditorium was made ready for the 
concert which was to follow. A very select program was given. 
It consisted of: 

Part First 


No. 1. Grand Medley of popular and patriotic French airs, arranged by Chas. 
Leonard, by complete orchestra. 

No. 2. Romance from Giralda (Adam) accompanied by Mrs. Ginette, pianist, 
Mr. Louis Guyot. 

No. 8. Aria from Domino Noir (Auber) piano accompaniment, by Prof. 
Ginette, Mrs. De Pingre. 

No. 4. Grand Fantasia for Piano, from Haydee (Auber), Mrs. Ginette. 

No. 5. Salut a la France, patriotic air, Mrs. [?] Bataille and Louis Guyot. 

No. 6. Air from Noces de Jeannette (Masse), E. Ginette, Sr. 


Part SECOND 


No. 1. Gloria from Mozart’s 12th Mass, Orchestra: Chas. Leonard, A. A. 
Beebe, J. H. Lovatt, M. Ginette. 


No. 2. Aria from Les Dragons de Villars (Maillan) Miss Victoria Bataille. 
No. 3. Selection from Il Trovatore (Verdi) Louis Guyot. 

No. 4. Grand Quatuor, arranged by Leonard: Orchestra Quartette. 

No. 5. Duet from Les Noces de Jeannette: Mrs. De Pingre and Mr. Ginette. 
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No. 6. Grand Concert Waltz for piano (Hertz) Mrs. Ginette. 
No. 7. Duet from Le Mascotte, Miss Bataille and E. Ginette, Jr. 
No. 8. Grand Finale Marseillaise, by complete orchestra. wel 



































After the concert, the chairs were removed and all joined in dane- we 
ing until the close of the evening. On the afternoon of the 14th, a tow 
grand picnic was held in Bichet’s grove. At the business meeting Bic 
Mr. Bernard was chosen president; Frank Laloge, treasurer, and om 
Alphonse Bichet, secretary of the French society for the ensuing ae 
year. = 

In 1890, the French society put forth special effort to make the pla 
annual reunion on Bastille day a success. The program for the day hos 
was announced in advance in the Bulletin for July 11 as follows: = 

English French 

1. Recreation 1. Divertissement ¥ 

2. Dinner 2. Diner pique-nique ton 

8. Speaking 8. Discours ity, 

4. Various amusements 4, Jeux divers , 

5. Games 5. Tombola es 

6. Grand ball 6. Bal a Grand Orchestre oth 

The Bulletin commented, “A people in distant lands, who remem- “ 
ber with annual celebrations the achievements of liberty in their Pau 
native country, can never prove unworthy of the land of their adop- in 1 


tion.” 

On the day of the picnic the exercises began with the address of sae 
welcome by Francis Bernard. He concluded his remarks with this of t 
comment, “The young Republic is already established in France, flees 
like it is in the United States. Let me join the two countries—our the 
two fatherlands—in one sentiment of love and recognition. Long 


live France and long live the Union.” se 
Mr. Lang, the French consul in Kansas City, favored the society ag 
with an excellent speech in which he said: that 
The colony of Marion and Chase is the elite of the French in Kansas. It ; 
sors 
numbers among its members the generous philanthropist, Mr. Bernard, the ) 
erudite philosopher, Mr. Firmin, men of mind and heart like Mr. Caze, the of t 
fearless pioneer like Messrs. Laloge and Bichet, the artistic and versatile like bece 
Mr. Ginette, the representative of our military in the person of Mr. de Pingre, M 
the best specimens of laborers in the honorable and industrious farmers of Tot 
French origin, and chief among them all the charming group of graceful woman- grov 


hood who are known throughout this valley for their pleasing hospitality. I am “Ma 
happy indeed to be with you, and in the name of the country I have the honor ‘ 
to represent, permit me to congratulate you upon the flavor you have given to Apa 
the French name, and for your achievements in winning the esteem and admira- ton 
tion of representative Americans. Lov 
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We do not know how much longer the Bastille day celebrations 
were held regularly. The last time the paper mentioned one of them 
was in 1892. In that year the Bulletin reported that “Many of our 
townspeople participated in the festivities which were held in 
Bichet’s grove east of town.” This explains, in part, why the celebra- 
tions were discontinued. Bastille day lost its meaning when so many 
people attended who did not understand nor appreciate the reason 
for its celebration. Then, as a former member of the colony ex- 
plained, some of the young men of the county took advantage of the 
hospitality of the French and Belgian people by attending and 
turning the celebrations into exhibitions of rowdyism. 


CuLTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The French people love music and those who settled in the Cot- 
tonwood valley contributed much to the cultural life of the commun- 
ity. There were many talented musicians whom we have already 
mentioned: the Ginettes, Madame de Pingre, Victoria Bataille and 
others. Another family who lived there only a short time is worthy 
of mention. 

Caesar Moutonnier, his wife and three children, Laura, Mary and 
Paul, were all graduates of the Paris Conservatory of Music. Early 
in 1875 they were living on a farm near Cedar Point. The Catholic 
church at Cottonwood Falls planned a festival for May 27 and asked 
the Moutonnier family to give a concert in the evening. M. Ferlet, 
of the Union Hotel, was asked to prepare a real French dinner in 
honor of the occasion. The affair was attended by practically all of 
the residents of the French colony as well as many French people 
from other parts of the state. The concert was enjoyed by a large 
and appreciative audience. In July, the Moutonnier family moved 
to Emporia where they expected to teach music and French. Later 
that year they went Lawrence to live. M. Moutonnier held a profes- 
sorship in the conservatory of music. We have no further record 
of this talented family but it would be interesting to know what 
became of them. 

Many of the French had excellent voices and they enjoyed singing. 
To those who are old enough to remember the reunions in the Bichet 
grove, the mighty oaks still seem to reverberate with the stirring 
“Marseillaise” and the other French songs they so loved to sing. 
Apart from these special occasions, it was customary for the families 
to meet in the evenings and spend the hours talking and singing. 
Love of companionship, of good music and dancing, more than any 
other characteristic, set these people apart from their American 
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neighbors who had little time for recreation. Life on the frontier 
was serious and rugged but these French pioneers were seldom too 
tired after a hard day’s work to enjoy a few hours of leisure with their 
friends. 

French weddings were special occasions. The ceremony itself 
was usually held at the county seat, either at Marion or Cottonwood 
Falls, or at the Catholic church at Florence. After the service a cele- 
bration was held at the bride’s home. The festivities often lasted 
three days. All the French and Belgian people for miles around at- 
tended at least part of the time. If the house had two stories the 
lower floor was used for visiting and dancing. A room or two on 
the second story was cleared and big tables put up there for food. 
There seemed to be a never ending supply of good things to eat. 

One wedding in the colony was a bit unusual and caused a great 
deal of merriment. The wedding was to be held in the home of the 
bride’s parents. On the afternoon chosen the guests arrived and 
the bridegroom put in his appearance just a short time before the 
hour set for the ceremony. He was dressed in his best but his best 
was none too good. He had laundered his own shirt and had done 
a very poor job of it. When the bride saw him she ordered him to 
take off his shirt. Then while the guests and the bridegroom waited 
the bride washed and ironed the shirt. As soon as she had it done 
up to her own satisfaction the groom put it on and the ceremony 
proceeded. 

FRENCH COOKERY 

The people of the valley were famed for their hospitality and the 
women were noted for the wonderful food they set before their 
guests. They all had favorite recipes brought from the old country 
and there is no doubt that the food they prepared differed consider- 
ably from that of their American neighbors. They were handicapped 
by a lack of variety in the foods available on the frontier and inability 
to buy condiments easily obtainable in France. 

The following recipes were among those used by the French and 
Belgian housewives: 


La Pomme de Terre avec la Viande. 

Cut fat meat into inch squares and brown in deep iron kettle. Add flour 
and water to make gravy. Salt to taste. Pare potatoes and cut into inch cubes 
and add to gravy. Add one large onion, cut fine. Cook slowly on the back 
of the stove, stirring frequently. 

Rabbit. 


Dress and cut rabbit into pieces. Salt and pepper to taste. Cover with 
water. Add two tablespoons of vinegar and let stand over night. Wipe 
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pieces of rabbit and brown in hot lard in skillet. When rabbit is brown re- 
move from skillet and add flour and water to make gravy. Add browned 
rabbit to gravy and cook slowly until tender. 


Chicken with Sour Cream. 


itself Cut up young chicken. Have skillet hot with plenty of butter. Place 
vood chicken in fat and fry slowly until brown (Do not flour the chicken). When 
cele- tender, and just a few minutes before serving, pour a cup of good sour cream 
sted over the chicken. This will thicken up in a good rich sauce. Serve immedi- 


ately. Sweet cream will thin out and get watery. Be sure the cream is sour. 


d at- 

: the Pig’s Feet in Brown Gravy. 

O on Make a gravy in a heavy skillet by browning flour in several spoonsful 

sod of meat fryings. When brown add cold water, stirring slowly to make a 
‘ smooth gravy. Add salt to taste. Put the scraped and split pig’s feet in a 

deep kettle and pour the gravy over them. Cook slowly over a low fire for 

treat several hours, until the meat is tender and dropping from the bones. Add a 

the little hot water as the gravy gets too thick. Stir often as it sticks easily. 

and Turnip Kraut. 

_ the This is made about the same way as cabbage kraut but has a different 

best flavor and is much better if the turnips are tender and juicy. Pare the 

lone turnips and shred in narrow strips. Pack tightly into jars and add salt to 

n to each layer (about a heaping teaspoon to each quart). Cover with cloth and 


ited weighted lid. Set in cool place and let ripen. When ready to eat the kraut 
~— may be boiled or drained and fried. 


os Fried Noodles. 

To make the noodle dough break an egg into a bowl of flour. Add pinch 
of salt and half an egg shell of water. Form into a ball and roll very thin 
on a floured bread board. Dry this thin sheet of dough for several hours 

the (Grandmother used to hang it over the back of a chair). When dry but 
heir not brittle roll like a jelly roll and cut crossways about % inches wide. Shake 
ntry apart and drop in boiling water. When tender, place in collander and drain. 
oi Fry in skillet, stirring often like fried potatoes.42 
ped Prepared yeast was not available in the early days so it had to 
ility be made at home from wild hops, corn meal and water. It was 
made into cakes and dried, then used when needed. Sometimes 
and the bread was not ready to bake by noon. In this event they would 
take part of the dough and roll it out about an inch thick. It was 
then cut into strips an inch wide and six or seven inches in length 
four and fried in deep fat. The bread sticks were sprinkled with sugar 


ohun and eaten while hot. 

back About the only salads they had in pioneer days were lettuce and 
other greens grown in the garden. Usually the lettuce was wilted. 
It was cut into pieces, a few green tops of onions, sugar and seasoning 
with 42. The recipes given were used by the women of the Rosiere, Soyez and Bichet fam- 


Vipe ilies. They were furnished through the courtesy of Mrs. Ernest Lalouette and Mrs. Fred A. 
Bichet of Florence. 
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added. Bacon grease and vinegar were poured over it and a tight 
lid put on for a few minutes. Wilted lettuce was a standard dish 
for spring whether in an American or French home. 

Potatoes and wild game, of necessity, had a prominent place in 
the menu. The French were very fond of pork. It formed the basis 
for the innumerable soups they made and was used in many other 
ways. Blood sausage was a favorite. When butchering time came 
they made quantities of it. Mrs. Toomey, the French milliner of 
Marion, was especially fond of blood sausage and each fall when 
the Bichets butchered she always made it a point to be on hand to 
get her share. 

The French, in particular, liked their wine. Each farmer had his 
vineyard and some of them were masters in the art of grape culture. 
When the grapes were ripe, they were picked and washed and 
turned into the large stone vat provided for that purpose. The 
juice was pressed out and bottled or put in a barrel. It was cus- 
tomary to add a bit of water and press the juice out a second time. 
This wine, which was not as good as the first run, was given to 
the hired help or used when company was not present. The count, 
according to tradition, never drank plain water. If he couldn’t have 
wine he insisted on adding vinegar to the water to kill the germs. 
Coming from a country where drinking water was traditionally im- 
pure and wine was used freely, it was not remarkable for him to 
feel about it as he did. 

Re.icious LirE 

The settlers in the colony were predominantly Catholic but there 
was no church close enough for them to attend until several years 
after the Civil War. 

It was not until 1866 or 1867 that a priest visited the Cottonwood 
valley. At that time Father Louis Dumortier, located at St. Mary's 
Mission on the Kansas river, extended his missionary district as far 
south as Council Grove, Diamond Springs and Bazaar. He estab- 
lished a station for the French people on the Cottonwood. Father 
Dumortier tried to cover a very large territory. He had stations 
north and east of St. Mary’s, up the Republican valley, the Smoky 
Hill valley as far as Salina, as well as those settlements south through 
Dickinson, Morris and Chase counties. He could not visit each 
station more than once every five or six weeks because of the long 
distances and difficulties of travel. In the summer of 1867, cholera 
broke out among the soldiers at Fort Harker and Father Dumortier 
went there to aid in caring for the ill. He contracted the disease 
and died on July 25. 
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The next year Father Paul Mary Ponziglione, working from Osage 
Mission in Neosho county, extended his missionary “parish” beyond 
the settlements on the Verdigris and Neosho valleys and visited 


ight 
lish 


e in Father Dumortier’s newly established stations on the Cottonwood. 
asis In his “Western Mission Journal” he wrote that on August 17, 1868, 
ther he “went to visit a French settlement on Cedar creek and stopped 
ame at Mr. Bernard’s.” #* On August 18, he made this entry, “From Mr. 
r of Bernard’s house this morning the Father went in company of Mr. 
hen Bernard himself to visit another French family.” They found the 
J to father of the family “a confirmed infidel, who acknowledged that he 
used to be a Catholic, but now claims to have no religion of any 
| his kind. Unlike to a Frenchman he received the Father with 
ure, contempt so that Mr. Bernard felt very much ashamed for having 
and brought the Father to such a house.” Father Ponziglione would 
The have been very gratified to know that this same Frenchman who 
cus- claimed to have no religion, worked very hard to organize a Catholic 
ime. church in Cedar Point a few years later. 
» to Father Philip Colleton, also from Osage Mission, visited the 
unt, Catholic settlements in that section in 1869. He reported a “station 
ave put up in favor of the French settlers at Mr. Bernard’s house.” 
‘ms. There was no Catholic church in Chase county until 1871. It was 
im- made possible through the generosity of Judge Samuel N. Wood 
1 to who, although not a Catholic himself, offered Father Ponziglione 


some land and a donation of money for the erection of a church at 
Cottonwood Falls. The church was built and dedicated to St. 
Francis Borgia on March 26, 1871.44 There were few, if any, 


ne Catholics at Cottonwood Falls but it was planned that this church 
would serve the Catholic families at Union, Cedar Point and Bazaar. 
aad In February, 1873, a meeting was held at the school house in Cedar 
ave Point “to provide means for the steady erection of a church building, 
r= and to secure the services of a fit person (conversant with both the 
“< French and English languages ) to officiate therein, on every Sunday, 
fie according to the rites of the Roman Catholic religion.” 
lene On March 1 another meeting was held for the purpose of formally 
oky organizing a Catholic church. A charter was adopted, signed and 
wah ordered to be filed with the secretary of state in Topeka. The incor- 
snail poration was under the name of the Cedar Point Catholic Church. 
ong 43. The notebooks containing Father Ponziglione’s “Western Mission Journal” are in 
e archives of the Missouri province of the Society of Jesus, St. Louis University. Excerpts 
lera SS were copied through the courtesy of Father Robert Kraus of St. Louis 
‘tier 44. The church of St. Francis Borgia was in existence only a few years. Later, in 1881, 
St. Anthony’s church was built at Strong City, a mile north of Cottonwood. It is doubtful 
>ase whether any of the French colony attended either of these churches regularly because of the 


distance from their homes, although the baptismal records show that some brought their 
children there for baptism. 
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Francis Bernard, Francis Laloge and Stephen Marcou were chosen 
trustees for the first year. Apparently the church was never built. 

During the next years, church services were held in the homes of 
the settlers by visiting priests. The church was moving west quite 
rapidly and the location of the priest administering to the French 
people at Cedar Point, changed from time to time. Father Joseph 
Perrier became resident priest at Emporia in 1874 and he was ex. 
pected to take charge of a mission district extending from Carbon- 
dale to Cedar Point on the Santa Fe railroad and from Council Grove 
to Hartford on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railway. Father Per- 
rier ** had an assistant, but with such a large territory to cover, it 
was not possible to reach each settlement very frequently. 

A small stone church was built in Florence in 1878. By this time 
there was a large Irish settlement west of town so the church was 
built as much for them as for the French and Belgians. They did 
not have a resident priest until 1882. 

Practically all the Belgian settlers and a large number of the 
French became communicants of St. Patrick’s parish at Florence. 
Occasionally the newspapers announced that services would be 
conducted in French. Emest Ginette was, for many years, the 
music director at this church. A new and larger building was 
erected in 1883 and the present church was dedicated on December 
11, 1923. Many of the descendants of the French and Belgian 
pioneers are members of this parish at the present time. 


45. Father Joseph Perrier was born March 23, 1839, at Savoy, France, and was ordained 
May 30, 1863, at Chambery. He came to Kansas as a missionary priest in June, 1866, 
starting his work from Lawrence. After serving the church at Emporia where he went in 
1874, he was transferred to Concordia in 1880. He was the first resident priest of this 
parish and through his efforts the cause of the Catholic church in this region was advanced 
materially. Father Joseph was made Monsignor at St. Joseph’s church, Concordia, June 24, 
1911. He died December 31, 1917. Sister M. Joseph Perrier, for many years mistress of 
novices of the Sisters of St. Joseph in Concordia, was a cousin of Father Perrier as was Jean 
Perrier of Emporia. Mrs. Rossillion, the mother of Joseph and Francis Rossillion, was a rela- 
tive of Father Perrier. 
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Along the Line of the Kansas Pacific Railway 
in Western Kansas in 1870 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE following appraisal of the towns and stations on the Kansas 

Pacific (now the Union Pacific) railway between Salina and 
Pond City (near the west line of the state), early in 1870, is taken 
from A Business Directory . . . Entitled St. Louis to Denver, 
for 1870 . . ., published by N. W. Josselyn & Co. of St. Louis 
(presumably in 1870), pp. 376-388. The agent of the Directory’s 
publisher who traveled over the Kansas Pacific's “Great Smoky Hill 
Route” and recorded his candid impressions, remains anonymous. 


II. Excerpts FRoM THE DrirREcTORY 


SALINA, . . . is one of the most flourishing and prosperous 
towns in Western Kansas. The town site . . . was selected 
and the first settlement made here in 1858 . . . by a small 


party under the leadership of Col. Wm. A. Phillips. 

During the war emigration westward was almost entirely sus- 
pended, and Salina did not grow much until after its close. In 
September, 1866, when the first saw mill successfully operated in 
the country began to turn out lumber for building purposes, there 
were scarcely more than a dozen buildings in the town, and those 
were mostly small. The town as it now stands has nearly all been 
built within the last three years. 

Until within the last few years Salina was little more than a 
way station on the Santa Fe and Overland freight and stage route, 
and its business consisted in supplying a few farmers in the valley, 
the ranchemen on the Plains, and in trading with the Indians, Mexi- 
cans and freighters. Now she has a large and rapidly increasing 
trade in the various branches of business, with industrious thrifty 
farmers in large numbers. : 

The market west is caused by the demand for the government 
posts along the line of the railroad, and for Sheridan, Hays City 
and Ellsworth, as after you get 30 miles west of Salina it is al- 
most an impossibility to find an acre of tilled land. In fact, Salina 
may very properly be considered as being on the boundary line 
of civilization, and one is surprised on coming there from the east 
to find so much quiet and order in a town so far west. 
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The K. P. R. W. runs through the town, and a movement is on 
foot to build a road from Salina south into Texas, and thus open 
an all rail outlet for the cattle trade. Another road is prospected, 
which will run diagonally across the lower portion of the state 
and through Salina. 

Salina contains four hotels, a large number of business houses 
in the various branches of trade, a Presbyterian church, a Methodist 
church, and an elegant Baptist church, just completed. It is one of 
the best churches in Western Kansas, and is a perfect gem. Salina 
also contains a good public school building, which cost between 
$7,000 and $8,000, two grist mills, one saw mill, a newspaper, &c. 


Bavaria, a flag station, 195 miles from {Kansas-Missouri] State 
line. . . . One stock ranche and a store are all the improve- 
ments to be seen as yet. 

BrooxFiELD. This will be a place of considerable importance, as 
the Kansas Pacific Railway Co. are building a fine round-house 
here, and contemplate building the principal machine shops of 
the road at this point. No other improvements at present. . 

Rock Sprinc: A flag station on the K. P. R. W., containing only 
a water tank and a section house. 

Fort Harker. This is a military post for the protection of the 
frontier against Indians. 

ELLswortH . . . is a promising young town located at the 
most Southern point of the K. P. R. W. four miles west of Fort 
Harker on the Smoky Hill river. ‘ 

This place and Fort Harker are the points of reshipment of 
supplies for Fort Sill, Camp Supply, and the other points in the 
Indian territory and Forts Larned and Dodge, in the South-west. 

Ellsworth now commands a fine trade from an extensive range 
of country. . . . Extensive sales of land are being made to 
actual settlers of a class that will make their mark with permanent 
improvements. This is also a point of reshipment for Texas cattle 
and large numbers will be driven here this coming season as good 
grass and water are to be had in abundance. 

The town was laid out in lots in July 1867, and in August follow- 
ing the Railroad company commenced building their depot. Since 
that time notwithstanding the cholera scare and the Indian diffi- 
culties it has been steadily improving, and now has a population 
of over 500 souls. 

The climate is excellent and the atmosphere is pure, dry and 
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exhiliarating, with no malarious diseases, incident to most new 
countries. Physicians find little employment. . . . Buffalo, 
Antelope and other game are found within a few miles of town. 

A vein of anthracite coal is being worked near the western bound- 
ary line of the county, and is delivered at the railroad for $8 per 
OM . « 

The National Land company .. . have an agency here 
designated as the “Ellsworth district” including all the Railroad 
lands in Ellsworth, Lincoln, Rice and Barton, under the charge of 
that indefatigable Western Kansas man Judge James Miller. 

The only public buildings yet in course of construction are a 
church and school house which are evidences of an advancing 
civilization and a more healthy public sentiment. 

What the future of this town is to be can only be a matter of 
speculation, but judging from what has already been accomplished 
in so short a time we are inclined to the opinion that there will one 
day be a large and flourishing town, at this point, which was 
once known as a portion of the “Great American Desert.” 

Cow Creek Station. This is simply a wooding station and 
like all the stations from here to Sheridan except Hays City, 
the largest portion of it is its name. . . . From here to Sheridan, 
there is not a foot of ground under cultivation. , 

Witsons Station. A “wood and water” station, 239 miles from 
State Line. . . . Coal is found about 5 miles south of here 
and is being worked but it is not of a very good quality. 

BuNnKER Hix, “Wood and water” are all the train stops here for. 
Nothing to be seen for miles, except boundless prairies and coarse 
buffalo grass. ; 

Fossmz. Creex. Another “wood and water” station, with a 
corporals guard of soldiers on duty as at the other Stations along 
here to prevent any indian troubles. 

Watkers Station. This is the first station east of Fort Hays 
and “wood and water” or water and wood for a change, is all 
that is wanted here. 

Hays Crry . . . is the county seat of Ellis County Kansas 
and is situated on Big Creek about half a mile from Fort Hays 
from which it derives its name. From here, or rather from the Fort 
a very large amount of Government supplies are sent south, as 
it is from Fort Hays, that Fort Dodge and Camp Supply receive 
there[!] supplies as well as a large quantity of Indian goods. Fort 
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Hays is probably one of the most important Government posts on 
or near the Kansas Pacific Railway and is at present, Jan. 1, 1870 
under command of Col. Gibson. 

Hays City is in the heart of the buffalo and Indian country and 
but for its close proximity to the Fort would be completely isolated 
as it is the only town within a radius of nearly 75 miles. It was near 
here that the principal outrages were committed during the Indian 
troubles of 1868 and it was as much a man’s life was worth to ven- 
ture half a mile from town. 

In former times it had a very bad reputation, as being the resort 
and abode of a large number of roughs and outlaws, but the law 
abiding citizens having taken matters into their own hands and 
hung a few of them, have so completely changed the order of 
things as to now make Hays City quiet and orderly in comparison 
to what it used to be. : 

Exuis is 302 miles west of State line. . . . It is another 
“wood and water” station, with a few bluecoated fellows on guard. 


OcALLAH . . . is in the very center of the buffalo country, 
and besides the everlasting “wood and water,” the train stops for 
dinner, and you are regaled with buffalo in all imaginable styles. 
Nevertheless it contains no houses, and is like all the stations along 
here. Distance from State Line 318. 

Park’s Fort. There is nothing here but “wood and water,” and 
very little of that. 329 miles from State Line, 610 miles from St. 
Louis, and you know all about Park’s Fort any one can tell you. 


Corore . . . is another “city of the plains,” and boasts of 
one house and a limited supply of “wood and water,” with a few 
blue-coats to watch it. 

BuFFraLo. A “wood and water” station, 351 miles from State 
Line. 

GrINNELL. More mud forts, presided over, built and com- 
manded by the “boys in blue,” here meet the traveler’s gaze, as 
another stop is made for “wood and water,” at a point 364 miles 
from State line. 

CarLyLe. A mere stopping point for trains, with a side track 
and water tanks, 375 miles from State Line. 

MonuMENT . . ._ is 386 miles from State Line . . . and 
is another stopping point to replenish the fuel and fill the water 
tank. 

GorpHEeR .. . is 7 miles east of Sheridan, and the last station 
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on on the road before you reach there. “Wood and water” again, 
70 and we are off. Distance from State Line 398 miles. 
SHERIDAN . . . was settled during the summer of 1868, and 
and until within the last few weeks of 1869 was the western terminus 
ited of the Kansas Pacific Railway. Now, however, the road is in opera- 
1ear tion to Eagle Tail, Colorado, 25 miles west of Sheridan, and will 
lian soon be opened to Carson City, 83 miles west. For a long time 
yen- doubts were entertained as to whether the road would be com- 
pleted any further, as the Government subsidy expired here; but 
sort the company have determined to push it forward to Denver, any 
law how, and a large force of men are now at work on what is called 
and the Denver Extension, and the road bed is graded about half-way, 
r of with a good prospect of the iron horse bounding into Denver 
ison before the close of the summer. 
Sheridan is the farthest west of any town in Kansas except a small 
ther place near Fort Wallace called Pond City, and is only 20 miles 
ard, from the Colorado line. While it was the terminus of the road a large 


business was done, as it was from here that most of the teams started 
itry, with freight for Denver and Santa Fe, and also the Overland Mail 


for coaches for the same places; but as the road is moving on, the Mexi- 
yles. can and Colorado trade will go with it, and it is thought by many 
long that Carson City will be the next place to which the principal busi- 


ness houses of Sheridan will remove, and to which place this trade 
and § will go. 


» St. The country around Sheridan is barren and totally unfit for culti- 

you. vation. What life and activity there has been here has resulted en- 
tirely from the railroad and the Mexican trade, and not from any 

s of demand for goods or even prospect of any from the surrounding 

few country, over which the buffalo range and the Indians hold almost 
undisputed sway. Sheridan is 405 miles from State Line. 

tate Fort Wauiace. A military post of considerable importance, 
419 miles from State Line. . . . It is situated about 2 miles 

:om- from the K.P.R.W., and near the western boundary line of Kansas. 

, as Ponp Criry. This is a small place of perhaps 100 inhabitants, 

niles and is dependent entirely upon the soldiers of Fort Wallace for 
support, it is about two miles from the Fort. 

rack There are no business houses here, and the town is composed al- 


most entirely of saloons. It is the farthest west of any town in 
Kansas. Distance from State Line 421 miles. 














Bypaths of Kansas History 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND MAKER OF AxE HANDLES 


James A. Troutman, who wrote the preface to Radges’ 1905 Direc. 
tory of Topeka, had the following about Topeka’s first lawyer: 


The first lawyer who “flung his shingle to the breeze,” according to tradi- 
tion, displayed this unique sign: “ , Attorney and Counselor 
at Law, Solicitor in Chancery, and Land Agent. Axe-Handles made to Order.” 

There are some members of the bar here now, who might pursue a side line, 
such as making axe-handles, without destroying the efficiency or marring the 
harmony of our jurisprudence. 











A Lonety HEART 


From the Kansas National Democrat, Lecompton, January 19, 
1860. 


WantTep.—A Wire, a domestic, loving one—one who would not “cry her 
eyes out” should I chance to stay away ten minutes longer than I promised to 
return. I don’t want a “Butterfly,” but a real wife—one with ordinary economy, 
I do not care for an authoress; neither do I wish for one who is too “soft,” 
but one who has an ordinary amount of intelligence; one who can manage 
household affairs while I attend to business outside. I want one who is 
affectionate, and not too fond of scolding; but still I would wish her to have 
sufficient independence to stand up for what is right, nor yet a strong-minded 
woman. Riches I do not seek, but wish one with most of the attributes pertain- 
ing to a real woman. I do not ask for a perfect beauty, nor must she be @ 
“fright.” 

With such an one, I fancy I could live a happy life, and afford her a com- 
fortable competency, as well as a tolerable good husband, whose morals are 
pretty fair, and also a husband who would stay at home with his wife, and 
not indulge too freely in the “intoxicating bowl.” 

Address communications, through the Post-office, Lecompton, to X. Y.2 


—_——@—_— 


Layinc Brick in 1872 


From The Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, July 11, 1872. 


Troy has the champion brick-layer. The other day, B. F. Calloway, in one 
day, on Border’s new building, laid nine thousand brick, wall measurement, 
or eight thousand kiln count. It was a favorable piece of wall to lay brick 
on; yet we do not believe it can be beaten by any other man, and let him 
pick his wall. 
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BEFoRE Mack SENNETT 
From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, July 18, 1873. 


A Disastrous Runaway.—Yesterday morming a team of horses attached 
to a lumber wagon took their bits in their mouths and started to run away 
down Tenth avenue. The driver, jerking them up too suddenly, lost his hat. 
Grabbing after his hat he fell off of the seat and out of the wagon, alighting 
on a nomadic pig; the pig, dreadfully frightened, struck for the sidewalk, running 
between a book-peddler’s legs, throwing him against and through the show 
window of a tailor shop. The crash startled the tailor so that he dropped the 
hot goose on his foot, broke a kerosene lamp with his elbow, fell down on 
an apprentice, who rammed a two-inch needle through his own thumb and 
into his master’s spinal column, and upset the stove on a customer with his 
feet in agonized contortions. What other damage was done at the tailor 
shop we are not prepared to state, as in our eagerness to get hold of all the 
consequences we hastened after the runaway team, which by this time had 
dashed through Mr. Maxwell’s fence, converting the boards into kindling- 
wood, and scattering the splinters to the four winds; the next depredation 
was committed upon the property of Mr. Clark, where an elaborate chicken- 
coop was entirely demolished, and the inmates as completely stripped of 
their feathers as if a tornado has just passed over that particular section. 
Passing on down the aristocratic thoroughfare the team encountered a lime 
cart and upset it with very little ceremony, burying the driver beneath the 
lime. About a block below there another catastrophe occurred. A sweet, 
laughing boy of fourteen summers, the idol of his mother’s heart and frequently 
of her (slipper) sole’s devotion, had tied a clothes line across the street, in 
order to have a joke on the teamsters who pass that way. While the boy was 
aloft in the cross-trees of a tree box, tying the last end of the rope, the 
runaway team heretofore alluded to careened down that way like a lost comet, 
and two hours after he woke up that boy had no more idea how he had got 
into that back yard on the other side of the street than he had of how he 
would manage to get into old John Robinson’s circus. It is seldom indeed that 
a runaway is attended with so many touching incidents, and the reader must 
pardon us for making so much of this one. 





PLOWING ALONG THE SANTA FE 


From the Wabaunsee County News, Alma, August 13, 1873. 


The A. T. & S. F. railroad is now plowing a forty-inch furrow one hundred 
and twenty-five feet from the center of its track on each side, between Newton 
and Sargent [on the Kansas-Colorado border], and which will be burned out 
as a fire guard. The teams are now at work, going west at the rate of ten miles 
per day. 
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DRAMA ON THE BORDER 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, September 14 
1873. 


It is not necessary to name the place. Border-towns are all very much alike 
after the temporary railway-terminus has gone westward and they are left with 
only their natural resources, pervaded still by the ghost of ruffianism, possessed 
yet by a mania for rows, and a talent for wickedness. 

But there was a theatre there. The curtain rose every night at half-past 
seven, and displayed a stage about seven feet by nine, bordered by the most 
wonderful green cotton walls, perforated by the reddest and most gigantic of 
doors and windows, and altogether overrun by morning-glories as big as your 
hat. Sometimes they would shift a scene, and stupefy the audience with the 
display of a dizzy battlement as much as four feet high, or run out and prop 
up a tree which was phenomenal in the respect of being obviously perfectly 
flat, any one of whose half-dozen leaves might have been economically used as 
a blind-board for a town cow addicted to lifting gates. They had a cabin or 
two, the doors of which occupied an entire end of the tenement, and beside 
which the swelling proportions of a tragedian were truly gigantic. They had 
a strip of the briny deep as much as a foot and a half wide, which washed the 
back of the stage with the wildest of green-and-white waves, regardless of the 
state of the weather. There were “exits and entrances” too numerous to men- 
tion, and wherever any sort of drapery was required about which it is un- 
becoming in an audience to be too particular, it was there in the shape of red 
calico. 

I was entirely unencumbered as to engagements, and said I would go. It 
was offered as an inducement by my frontier friend that it should not cost a 
cent. “If not,” said he, “there'll be trouble with that doorkeeper.” When we 
reached the principal entrance to the long, low house which did duty as the 
temple of the drama, my friend administered a rousing kick to the door. “Open 
this yar,” he remarked; “I’m a goin’ in,—so’s this feller,” and accordingly, in we 
went. 

It was not intended for the amusement of a very large audience. One-half 
the available space was taken up by a bar and a big stove. There were some 
wooden benches and boxes to sit upon, and as the curtain had not risen, the 
crowd amused themselves by stealing each other’s hats, putting quids of tobacco 
in each other's pockets, irrigating themselves at the bar and trying to kick over 
the stove. The playful and innocent badinage which went on the while; the 
delicate pleasantries would have made a Piute’s hair curl. 

But presently, with many a hitch and wrinkle, the curtain rose. I don’t 
remember the name of the play, but it depicted the evils and sorrows of a 
drunkard’s life to an appreciative audience of drunkards. About the third act 
a “supe” came on with a huge armful of prairie hay and strewed the platform 
therewith, and thereupon the leading actor proceeded to illustrate the charac- 
teristic symptoms of mania a potu. He rolled and tumbled and frothed. It 
was the hardest work I have ever seen done on any stage. It was worse than 
the rail pen at an Indiana camp-meeting, where the hardest cases retire to 
fight it out with the devil. It was done before an audience entirely au fait in 
such matters, and they were critical, therefore, and very exacting. They 
cheered him sometimes when he was seized with an unusual fit of trembling, 
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but finally, while he lay completely exhausted, having torn off both sleeves and 
ruptured his pantaloons, a young man in the audience shied half a squeezed 
lemon which he had taken from a tumbler, with such nicety that it took the 
exhausted tragedian squarely in the left eye. He got up and walked to the 
front of the stage, as sober a man as one could wish to see, but awfully mad. 
“If I knowed who throwed that,” he remarked, “I'll be blanked ® if I wouldn’t 
come out there and lick him so blanked bad that snakes wouldn’t be nowhar, 
and I'll do it yet; blank me if I can’t clean out the whole audience.” But after 
all, such is professional discipline, he went back and lay down in the broken 
hay and finished the part, while the imprudent young man was raked down 
from behind and passed, with many a cuff, over the heads of the audience to 
the door. 

Just then my chaperon sidled up to the stove and pretended to warm his 
hands. Then he came back and plucked me by the sleeve; “let’s git,” he re- 
marked. We went out and stood across the street. We began to hear the 
beginning of a coughing epidemic, coupled with considerable profanity. The 
doors were flung open and the crowd rushed out, the principal tragedian at 
the head, the talented leader of the largest barking-chorus ever organized in 
the west. “They never do play the thing out,” remarked my friend; “they 
allers gets to coughin’—rec’n the air is too close.” I noticed that he was very 
much concerned in enquiring what was the matter, and expressed himself very 
bitterly with regard to the sneaking trick of peppering the hot stove. 

That was the end of my first and last sitting in front of the foot-lights on the 
border. I passed the place an hour after, and the calico drop curtain was down, 
the benches and boxes were deserted, the temple of the drama again trans- 
formed into a “saloon,” and the leading actor, leaning against the bar, was fast 
preparing himself for a delineation of the drunkard’s woes not down in the bills. 

James W. STEELE. 

® This convenient and expressive word has an illustrious ancestry. I stole it from Mr. 

Brett Harte; he negotiated for it with Mr. Charles Reade, while the latter confesses to have 


got it from one Mr. Boyle. 
a 


FORERUNNER OF THE AUTOMOBILE TRAILER 
From the Netawaka Chief, March 12, 1874. 


We noticed a novel mode of traveling, this morning. A shanty built on 
wheels, with stove, windows, and all the equipments common to a Pullman’s 


Palace Car. 
sisi 


PRACTICING FOR THE L1ar’s CLUB 
From the Lakin Eagle, May 20, 1879. 


Doers Ir BLow 1n Kansas?—As a truth and no fabrication, Kansas is 
not a windy country. 

We have here during twelve months of the year an imperceptible circula- 
tion of air from the south, west, north and east, (varied to suit ones taste 
and inconvenience) that in other states as in Colorado, Illinois and Nebraska, 
might be called high wind, but here it is considered nothing but a gentle 
zephyr. In some states they have high winds but NEVER in Kansas. 
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A two gallon funnel turned flaring end windward and gimblet end downward 
will collect enough of Kansas zephyrs in seven hours to drill a hole in solid 
sand rock one hundred and eight feet deep. We never dig wells in Kansas, 
Condensed air does the work most successfully. 

It is terrible windy just across the line in Colorado but it never or we might 
say seldom ever blows in Kansas. 

The men here are all pigeon-toed and bow-legged. This is caused from 
an unceasing effort to stick the toes into the earth and trying to keep a 
strong foothold on terra firma. The gentlemen carry a pound of shot in each 
breeches leg to keep them (the gentlemen) right side out. 

Why they are afraid of turning wrong side out we never knew, but the 
wind has nothing to do with it. We are often compelled to stay down town 
late of nights, and when we arrive home it generally strikes up a lively breeze, 
especially if our breath smells a little of cloves or coffee, yet strictly speaking 
Kansas is not a breezy country. 

The fish are very tough in this country because when they walk out to 
eat grass the wind blows all of their scales off and makes the meat hard and 
sunburnt. 

To see a young man out in the moon-light walking with his arm around his 
“dulcene del debos” or in a dark comer seated closely by her side means 
nothing more or less than that he loves her tenderly, affectionately and de- 
votedly, and that he intends to woo, win and wed her; not that he is alarmed 
as to the wind. 

Our eastern friends will do well by taking our word for it that Kansas is 
not a windy country, and take a claim and make for yourselves homes. 


From the Garden City Paper, July 24, 1879. 


An eastern man writes to know if we have “quick soil” here in Kansas. 
Quick! Well—rather. A Harrison township man was foolish enough to 
fertilize his garden recently, and when he went out to plant some water- 
melon seeds the other day, he had to run for his life to keep from being 
choked by the vines. Before he got over the fence he found half grown 
melons in his pockets. 


From the Hill City New Era, June 18, 1908. 


Storm Stories.—Some pretty big hail fell during the recent storm. At 
Pete Prevaricaters, on Bow Creek the hail stones were unusually large and one 
chunk of ice fell which Pete covered with straw, using twenty-eight two 
horse loads of straw for the purpose, and will furnish ice to the Lenora meat 
shops for the next 90 days at $7.85 per ton. 

At Jimmie Jinkles, on Coon Creek, a large hail stone fell with such force 
that it imbedded itself in the ground and is slowly melting. Jimmie thinks 
the lake made by the melting of the hail stone will afford water for his 
stock all summer and also make a fine boating pond. 

At Thos. Tunks place, near Morland, large hail fell and were heard to 
explode with a loud report almost as soon as they fell. It seems that the 
rain fell from clouds very high in the atmosphere and fell so rapidly that the 
water, by friction, was made boiling hot, as it passed through the cold streak 
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in the air a thick coating of ice was formed around the heated water and 
this formed a sort of a bomb which was exploded by the confined steam. 
Only the fact that the ice was shattered into minute fragments by the force 
of the explosion prevented great damage being done by the flying of ice shells. 

Frank Foolix says that with the hail at his place came also a small cyclone 
and that the twisting motion of the wind drew all the milk from his large 
herd of cows and sprayed it into the air where it became mixed with the 
small pellets of hail and made a veritable downfall of ice cream. After the 
storm was over he and his wife scooped up a large tub full of this ice cream 
and sold it to the confectioner at Togo who retailed it to his customers. If 
any one doubts the truth of his story he will gladly show the tub in which the 
stuff was gathered. 





Tus Reckiess Drivinc Must Stop 


From The Daily Capital, Topeka, June 24, 1880. 


Will people ever learn to “go slow” after a game of base ball? Will they 
ever learn to not turn their vehicles about and make a break for the exit? 
Yesterday a horse in the line of wagons and carriages became unmanageable 
and backed into the horses behind him, causing general confusion and resulting 
in damage to the boxes of several buggies, driven by high-toned young drivers. 





An Op Cure For A Kicxinc Horse 
From The Globe Live Stock Journal, Dodge City, June 23, 1885. 


At McFarland’s stables on Monday we saw a contrivance to cure a horse 
from kicking. It was nothing but an old wheat sack filled with hay, and sus- 
pended by a rope from the ceiling, so that the sack hung just at the heels 
of a vicious horse as he stood in his stall. When the sack was first placed in 
position the kicking equine let fly both feet at it as soon as it touched him, 
but after ten or twenty minutes of that kind of work he came to the conclusion 
that the sack would return as often as he struck it, and he finally gave up 
trying to “knock it out.” This same horse, which has a reputation as a kicker, 
can now be hitched to any vehicle, and he will not kick at anything that 
happens to strike his heels. John McEnerny, who prescribed the treatment, 
says that any horse can be cured by it. One good feature about it is its 
cheapness.—Ex. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A brief history of the Natoma Methodist Church was printed in 
the Natoma Independent, October 26, 1950. The church was or- 
ganized in 1879, and a sod schoolhouse four miles north of Natoma 
was the first meeting place. A homecoming day was observed Oc- 
tober 22, 1950, when several former pastors and members returned 
for a dinner and a special service. 


The part played by Arkansas in the fight between the Proslavery 
and Free-State elements over Kansas in the middle 1850's was dis- 
cussed by Granville D. Davis in an article entitled “Arkansas and 
the Blood of Kansas,” printed in the November, 1950, issue of The 
Journal of Southern History, Baton Rouge, La. 


Maj. S. H. Long’s exploration of the country between the Missis- 
sippi river and the Rocky Mountains in 1819 was the subject of Dr. 
Robert Taft’s editorial in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy 
of Science, Lawrence, December, 1950. Also in the December num- 
ber was a list of the enrollment figures of the 22 senior colleges and 
the 21 junior colleges of Kansas for the autumns of 1949 and 1950. 
A total of 32,189 students were enrolled in 1950 in the two groups 
of institutions, 3,980 less than the year before. 


A short biographical sketch of the Michael Sutton family was 
printed in the Dodge City Daily Globe, December 2, 1950. Sutton 
was a pioneer Dodge City lawyer. On December 8 and 22 the 
Globe published pictures and information about the Beeson Mu- 
seum of Dodge City which was recently moved to new quarters. 
The Boot Hill Museum, where an expansion program is now being 
completed, was featured in the Globe, January 18, 1951. 


Recent articles in Heinie Schmidt's column, “It’s Worth Repeat- 
ing,” in the High Plains Journal, Dodge City, included: “The Little 
German Band,” December 7, 1950; “The Barton [Jones-Plummer] 
Trail,” December 14; “The Cowboys and Their Songs,” December 
21; “Our Fighting Mayor Webster,” January 4, 1951; “Mayor Kelley's 
Gratitude,” January 11; “Osage Indian Reservation,” January 18; 
“They Sang of Kansas,” January 25, and “A Gruesome Case of Pio- 
neer Justice,” February 1. 


Among articles of historical interest to Kansans published re- 
cently in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star were: “John Cameron Swayze 
Rises on the Flood Tide in Television,” by E. B. Garnett, December 
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10, 1950; “Wild Horse Herds of the West Are Near Extinction by 
Unrestrained Slaughter,” by Robert M. Hyatt, December 26; “Boss 
Builder [Julius Earl Schaefer of Wichita] of Jet Bombers,” by John 
Alexander, December 31, and “Successful Oneida [New York] Com- 
munity Led to Communal Living Venture in Kansas,” by Charles 
Arthur Hawley, January 29, 1951. Articles in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times included: “American Express Had the Government 
as Business Competitor a Century Ago,” a review of Alden Hatch’s 
American Express: A Century of Service, by James F. King, De- 
cember 15, and “Wife of William Allen White Looked Back on a 
‘Full and Complete Life,” by Ruby Holland Rosenberg, January 
10, 1951. 


“Legends of the Wheat Country,” by Ernest Dewey, appearing 
recently in the Hutchinson News-Herald, included: “[Buffalo] 
Bones Were Big Business Then [1868-1881],” December 10, 1950; 
“Dave Mathers Stayed a Sinner,” December 17; “ “Merry Christmas!’ 
Said Lo [an Indian], and It Was Indeed,” December 24; “Aristo- 
crats Had Happy Hunting in Early Kansas,” January 7, 1951; “Cur- 
ley [Marshall] Never Got Over Shock [Stove-Pipe Hat],” January 
14; “You Might Find Money Anyplace at His [John O’Loughlin’s] 
Bank,” January 21; “Wherever Bat [Masterson] Went, the Bullets 
Always Followed,” January 28, and “Sound and Fury Often Ripped 
Blindfold From Justice’s Eyes,” February 4. 


A history of the Quinter library by Mrs. Max A. Campbell was 
published in The Gove County Advocate, Quinter, December 14, 
1950. The library was organized in 1932 by representatives of sev- 
eral women’s organizations of Quinter. A library building was com- 
pleted and opened in 1950. 


A short biographical sketch of J. B. Edwards who died recently 
at 106 years of age, was published in the Hays Daily News, Decem- 
ber 21, 1950. Mr. Edwards came to Abilene before 1869. He was 
one of the group that hired James B. “Wild Bill” Hickok to rid the 


town of outlaws. 


In observance of the 90th anniversary of the admission of Kansas 
to the Union, To the Stars, published by the Kansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, January, 1951, printed biographical 
sketches of ten “colorful Kansans.” The ten were: John Brown, 
Clarinda Irene Nichols, Cyrus K. Holliday, John James Ingalls, 
Eugene Fitch Ware, Wyatt Earp, Gen. Frederick Funston, Charles 
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Curtis, Charles M. Sheldon and William Allen White. The sketches 


were reprinted, one each day, in the Coffeyville Daily Journal, be- co: 
ginning February 1, 1951. the 
an 


An article by Dr. Emory Lindquist, president of Bethany College 
of Lindsborg, entitled “The Swedes of Linn County, Missouri,” was 
published in the Missouri Historical Review, Jefferson City, Mo., vil 
January, 1951. Orn 

ru 
be 


A biographical sketch of Mrs. Florence Baker Woody, Salina, by 
Dorethea Smith, appeared in the Salina Journal, January 7, 1951. 
Mrs. Woody came to Kansas with her parents in 1878, and soon 
after arriving, when she was 17, began teaching school in a dugout 
near Lincoln. 


The history of the community of Dispatch was briefly sketched 
by Mrs. James Deters, Cawker City, in the Beloit Daily Call, Janu- 
ary 23, 1951. 


A short history of the Scandia Journal was published in the issue 
of January 25, 1951. The Journal was founded in the early 1870's 
as the Belleville Republic by A. B. Wilder. 


The Phillips County Review, Phillipsburg, published an eight- 
page historical and progress section January 25, 1951. Among ar- 
ticles on Phillips county history featured in the section were: “Early 
History of Phillips County Starting in 1872,” “Organization of Local 
Townships,” “Stage Battle for County Courthouse,” “Irv McDowell 
Tells of Many Pioneer Events,” “Here the County Records Were 
Kept” and “Organization of School System.” Additional historical 
and progress editions are to be printed in the future. 


Some of the history of an old burial plot in the Crawford County 
State Park is told in the Pittsburg Headlight, January 26 and 31, 
1951. The cemetery is said to have begun in the early days when 
a group of travelers camped in the area and one of their number, 
a child, died and was buried there. Until recently the cemetery 
had been forgotten and had become overgrown with brush. 


A brief history of the Indian raids in the Solomon and Republi- 
can valleys in 1868, by Leo F. Clark, Westfall, was published in the 
Salina Journal, January 28, 1951. During these raids Mrs. James 
Morgan and a Miss White were taken prisoner by the Indians. 
They were freed early in 1869 by Gen. George A. Custer. 
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A 46-page “get acquainted” edition was published by the Con- 
cordia Blade-Empire, January 29, 1951. Included were articles on 
the history of the Concordia schools, churches and other institutions 
and organizations. 


The part played by Capt. D. S. Elliott, then editor of the Coffey- 
ville Journal, in stopping the Dalton raid on the Coffeyville banks 
October 5, 1892, was the subject of an article in the Journal, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1951. This is the first in a series of historical articles to 
be published in the Journal. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


The old school at Council Grove, erected in 1850 by the federal 
government for the education of the Kaw or Kansas Indians, is 
the most recent historic site acquired by the state. Sen. W. H. White 
introduced a bill in the 1951 Kansas legislature which provided 
for the purchase of the building and one-half block of ground. 
The Kansas State Historical Society will manage the building as 
a museum and as a memorial to the Indians for whom the state 
was named. 

Frank Haucke, president of the State Historical Society, pre- 
sided, and Kirke Mechem, secretary, was the featured speaker 
at a dinner meeting held in Council Grove on April 19 at which 
plans for the new museum were discussed. 


Trustees elected for three-year terms at the annual meeting of 
the Shawnee County Historical Society at Topeka, December 12, 
1950, were: Paul Adams, Paul A. Lovewell, Mrs. Henry S. Blake, 
Dwight Ream, Dr. J. D. Bright, Marco Morrow, Fred Derby, 
Mildred Quail, Frank Durein and Earl Ives. J. Clyde Fink was 
named to fill a trusteeship vacancy. Euphemia Page gave a paper 
on the history of Topeka, and Dr. Bryan S. Stoffer spoke on the 
future of Washburn Municipal University. At a meeting of the 
trustees on January 23, 1951, Tom Lillard was elected president of 
the society. Other officers chosen were: Paul Lovewell, vice- 
president; Paul Adams, secretary, and Paul Sweet, treasurer. 


The house in Medicine Lodge where Carry Nation lived during 
her saloon-smashing days was formally opened to the public as a 
memorial and a museum on January 1, 1951. Built in 1882, it was 
recently purchased by D. S. Grigsby, Medicine Lodge, for the local 
W.C.T.U. Among Mrs. Nation’s possessions now on display at 
the house, is the hatchet used in her first antisaloon crusades. 


The role played by Kansas Negroes in the Civil War was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Dudley Cornish, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, at a meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society 
in Pittsburg, January 26, 1951. According to Dr. Cornish, two all- 
Negro Kansas regiments took part in the fighting. Ralph Shideler, 
Girard, president of the society, presided at the meeting. 
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Kansas Historica Notes 


Kingsley W. Given of Kansas State College was the principal 
speaker at the Kansas Day dinner of the Riley County Historical 
Association held January 26, 1951. The life of Col. George S. Park, 
one of the founders of Bluemont Central College, forerunner of 
Kansas State College, was the subject of Mr. Given’s talk. An 
article by Jim Swetnam on Frank I. Burt, manager of the associa- 
tion’s museum for the past ten years, was published in the Man- 
hattan Tribune-News, January 18, 1951. 


Dr. Gerald O. McCulloh, Northwestern University, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting of the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Kansas at Topeka, January 28, 1951. Albert Kaine, Wamego, 
won the high school essay contest; Lee Banks, Kansas Wesleyan 
University student, was the winner of the speech contest, and the 
factual story contest was won by Mrs. Benjamin O. Weaver of 
Mullinsville. Edwin R. Jones, Topeka, became the new president 
of the Native Sons, and Mrs. Thomas H. Norton, Topeka, of the 
Native Daughters. Other officers of the Native Sons are: C. W. 
Porterfield, Holton, vice-president; Maurice Fager, Topeka, secre- 
tary, and Rolla Clymer, E] Dorado, treasurer. Other officers of 
the Native Daughters are: Mrs. Ray S. Pierson, Burlington, vice- 
president; Mrs. David McCreath, secretary, and Mrs. Ethel Godin, 
Topeka, treasurer. Mrs. Frank W. Boyd, Mankato, was re-elected 
contest chairman. Retiring presidents were Guy D. Josserand, 


Dodge City, and Mrs. P. A. Petitt, Paola. 


The Woman’s Kansas Day Club held its 44th annual meeting 
January 29, 1951, with Mrs. Eric Tebow of Manhattan, president, 
presiding. Mrs. Ira Burkholder, Topeka, was elected president of 
the club at the morning session. Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
McDill Boyd, Phillipsburg, first vice-president; Mrs. Tillie Karns- 
Newman, Coffeyville, second vice-president; Mrs. Herb Barr, Leoti, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Walter Stadel, Topeka, treasurer; Mrs. 
Earl Moses, Great Bend, historian; Mrs. Douglas I. McCrum, Fort 
Scott, auditor, and Mrs. W. M. Ehrsam, Wichita, registrar. Di- 
rectors were chosen as follows: Mrs. George Reinhard, Atchison, 
first district; Mrs. R. A. Dunmire, Spring Hill, second district; Mrs. 
Howard Killian, Independence, third district; Mrs. W. A. Smiley, 
Junction City, fourth district; Mrs. Phyllis Obie, Hutchinson, fifth 
district, and Mrs. C. E. Toothaker, Hoxie, sixth district. “The 
Human Tapestry of Kansas,” a study of the many nationalities 
which have contributed to the state’s history, was the theme of the 
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meeting. District directors and historians made historical reports 
in keeping with the “tapestry” theme. One of the most interesting 
reports was presented by Mrs. Anna Laura Bitts Fritts, Williams. 
burg, who gave personal recollections of Silkville, early French 
colony in Franklin county. These reports, a number of museum 
articles, some 150 pictures, manuscripts and printed material were 
presented to the Kansas State Historical Society. 


Eleven directors of the Finney County Historical Society were 
re-elected for two-year terms at the society’s third annual banquet, 
February 13, 1951. They were: Gus Norton, East Garfield town- 
ship; J. E. Greathouse, Pleasant Valley township; William Fant, 
Garden City township; Albert Drussell, Ivanhoe township; Mrs, 
Charles Brown, Sherlock township, and Mrs. Kate Hatcher Smith, 
Mrs. Ella Condra, Mrs. R. E. Stotts, Mrs. Jean N. Kampschroeder, 
Frederick Finnup and William E. Hutchison, Garden City. Logan 
N. Green, Garden City attorney, was the principal speaker. Mrs. 
Kate Hatcher Smith, vice-president of the society, presided at the 
meeting. 


The Fort Harker museum at Kanopolis has been opened to the 


public on Sunday afternoons and holidays by the American Legion 
Post No. 329 of Kanopolis. The museum is housed in the old guard- 
house. 


Interesting Facts and Places in Kansas is the title of a recently 
published 112-page “fact calendar” by Viola Coyle Bettis. Besides 
a calendar with space for notes each day of 1951, the pamphlet 
contains brief historical notes and present-day information on 
Kansas. 


History of Grant County, Kansas, is the title of a new 278-page 
book by R. R. Wilson and Ethel M. Sears. The book, attractively 
printed and illustrated, covers many phases and periods of Grant 
county history. 


The first volume of History of Finney County, Kansas, consisting 
of 262 pages of printed matter and pictures, was recently published 
by the Finney County Historical Society. Included in the volume 
were: The history of the historical society, history of Finney county, 
portraits of founders and early citizens, history of Garden City, 
biographical sketches, military organizations and churches. Ralph 
T. Kersey, society historian, was largely responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the material. 
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